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| 2 IS a real American village. It 
is 20 miles west of the Missis- 
sippi River; its population — about 


open hand and a glad heart. 

Then— 

The richest man in the village 
aged ten years in ten days. His 
only son lay dead in France, 

The village butcher boy—born in 
Ireland—smiled for the last time 
in France. He died fighting for 
America. 

The village Beau Brummel won 
the Croix de Guerre and lost his 
sight. 

One family sent three sons and 
| lost two, 


2600. 
| It gave its sons to war with an 


Gas claimed a mere school boy 
of 19 years. 

The realities of this village are the 
“‘might-have-beens” of all America. 
But, thank God, America as a 
whole never really felt the hand 
of war—as England felt it, as 
France felt it, as our neighbor 








Your Unpaid Dollars 


What They Saved cAmerica 


across the border, Canada, felt it. 
And why? 


Because your dollars stopped the 
war. Your dollars made possible 
those tremendous preparations for 
a long war which resulted in a 
short war. Your dollars bought such 
an array of tanks and trucks, guns 
and gas, hayonets and , bombs, 
planes and pontoons, shot and shell, 
that Germany wilted—a year ahead 
of schedule. 

Half a million American boys 
were saved. 

The dollars that did it are still 
in your pocket. 

For America prepared on Faith. 
She knew that true Americans held 
their dollars cheaper than their 
sons. She knew that American 
thrift would gladly take the place 
of American blood. 

America now asks you for those 
unpaid dollars. 


Let your heart say how thankful 


you are that half a million American 
sons were saved. 


| Victory Liberty Loan 
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SINGING AMERICA: STEADYING THE NA- 
TIONAL PULSE WITH MUSIC: BY L. CAMIL- 


IERI, CONDUCTOR PEOPLE’S LIBERTY 
CHORUS 


Sale) LL America will be singing this spring. Hallelulahs, 
4 Vy typical of the miracle of the new life, that takes place 
a * \ every spring, will soon arise from thousands upon thou- 
eA. Sands of voices, for a People’s Liberty Chorus has been 
a - established. America’s hour for singing has come. 
ae “When groups of people are brought together for 
the enjoyment of Music, when they sing together in proper fashion, 
whatever their other differences, they then become imbued with a 
single purpose—the making of a perfect harmony. The psychologi- 
cal effect obtained by this community of effort is a harmony of spirit 
and reasonableness of mind most agreeable for the acceptation of com- 
mon high ideals.” 

In the above quotation culled from the platform of the People’s 
Liberty Chorus, will be found much food for thought, and mark the 
emphasis on the “high.” It is difficult to poison a man’s mind with 
low thoughts, when his ear has been charmed and his soul lifted up 
by the joy of a harmony which his own voice has helped to produce! 
In the words of Doctor Henry Van Dyke, “Choral singing teaches 
subordination of the individual to the group or company. It gives a 
sense of order and self restraint. It helps to harmonize and unify the 
emotions and thoughts of the people and upon the existence of such 
harmony and unity, the happiness and welfare of our great democracy 
depends.” 

In these words Doctor Van Dyke has expressed one of the great 
reasons for the People’s Liberty Chorus. America’s hour for sing- 
ing has come! She has wept, and prayed and fought, and now the 
ideals for which the whole country banded itself together to protect 
stand trembling in the balance, while men everywhere rub their eyes 
and question and doubt, trying to clear their vision; trying to feel 
firm ground under their feet. 


And now comes Music—music “of the people, by the people and 
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SINGING AMERICA! 


for the people,” calming the excited spirit, bringing about a reason- 
ableness of mind, harmonizing the thought and emotions of the people, 
steadying the National pulse. Can there be a greater means for the 
unification of the diverse thought of our people, coming as they do to 
us in this great melting pot, each with his own language, his own 
psychology, his own national traditions, than by bringing them 
together to sing in the English language? 

It is wisely said “We cannot sing with our enemies.” Nothing 
is truer. And more than this, it is hardly possible for people to sing 
together without establishing some basis for friendliness, and friendli- 
ness has robbed many a desperate soul of its desire to wreak injury. 
Friendliness is based to a great extent upon mutual understanding, 
which in itself is difficult between people who speak different lan- 
guages. Let these sing together in a common language, and not only 
do you unify their spirits through their common effort to produce a 
perfect musical harmony, but you cement that unity through giving 
them a common language by means of which in time they will become 
able to express to each other their joy in their new found unity. Thus 
in our country, may two great purposes be served by community sing- 
ing; first, we may unify the spirit of our diverse peoples; second, we 
may teach them all to speak the English language. 


AN for the People’s Liberty Chorus, its organization upon a firm, 
practical basis, marks the realization of a dream of many years’ 
duration, a dream which received its greatest impulse, perhaps 

by the hearing of ten thousand voices singing together at the Olympic 

Games in Athens.* There is no instrument so capable of tone produc- 

tion as the human voice, no harmony so sweet as that produced by 

thousands of voices melted into a pean of song. And when this 
song arises from the voices and hearts and souls of the people them- 
selves, there is a sweetness and spontaneity that is seldom attained by 
highly trained, sophisticated singers. And this is why in the platform 
of the People’s Liberty Chorus, Music “of the people, by the people 
and for the people” is emphasized. American music by American 
people and for American people, sung in English, that is what we 
need in America to-day. Not that the best music of the best com- 
posers of other nations will not be sung by the People’s Liberty 

Chorus, but preference will always be given to American composers 

where quality permits and every effort will be made to stimulate native 

talent and effort, for no art can have a lasting National life which has 
= its roots in the understanding consciousness of the people them- 
selves. 

As to the persennel of the Chorus, it includes people from every 
walk of life and devotees to the sister arts. Nearly every nationality 


* Editor’s note—Mr. Camilieri conducted this chorus himself. 
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SINGING AMERICA! 


in New York City is represented in its ranks. Particularly is this 
true when the chorus is called into service for some great patriotic 
or public spirited purpose as in the third and fourth Liberty Loan 
Grives, and the Red Cross War Fund drives and Christmas Roll call, 
when its regular strength was reinforced to thousands and became 
a great singing army, serving the public good. 

At these times the manner of recruiting is rather unique. ‘The 
additional members come from the great department stores and the 
various manufacturing and business houses throughout the city. Often 
rehearsals for these various units are held in the stores themselves 
when the members of the different business firms co-operate heartily 
and often find themselves forgetting to call time, because they 
have forgotten time in the joy of singing with their employees. On 
one occasion, the manager of a large establishment was heard tele- 
phoning his wife not to expect him to dinner because he was going 
to stay at the store and sing just as long as any one would stay and 
sing with him. 

In a recent concert at the Hippodrome, when the People’s Liberty 
Chorus served the American Red Cross in a program complimentary 
to our disabled sailors end soldiers, more than a thousand of the singers 
were grouped upon the stage, while through the audience were scat- 
tered units of a hundred singers each. The effect of all these units 
singing together was most inspiring and so infectious that presently 
the whole audience found itself searching for the words in the leaflets 
it had received at the door and was soon joining in the great National 
Anthems (unfortunately, most Americans do not know the words 
to “America” and the “Star Spangled Banner”) and the war songs 
our boys have learned to love “over there.” 

And just here a word about our “singing soldiers.” Remember 
that they sang in camp and sang going into battle, and that those 
songs struck greater terror to the enemy than the wildest battle cry 
could have done, for the enemy knew that crusaders who sing as they 
go into battle are as archangels in power—they cannot be conquered. 

To return to the People’s Liberty Chorus, it is not a single sing- 
ing society. It is the expression of a great movement which is nation- 
wide, a movement which is destined to have a marked beneficent influ- 
ence upon our National life. 

The Hon. Charies Evans Hughes, chairman of the Red Cross 
Hippodrome meeting before referred to, said in connection with his 
commendation of the People’s Liberty Chorus, 

“Tt will be found that a singing people 
shall always remain a contented people.” 

This is true for the reasons set forth in this article. 








THE MOUNTAIN LAD 


Soft-colored like the crumbled loam 
In tilted fields he used to plough; 
And memories sweet as honeycomb 
Came back at curious moments, then: 
The Indian-pipes in Mary’s glen 
When mountain-June returns again; 
Moccasin-flowers, rose and tan, 
That down the Clove at sunrise ran; 
Arbutus-coral on the ledge, 
The harebell at the cliff’s clean edge, 
And mosses marching through the wood 
Dusk-footed like a partridge-brood, 
All the still things he used to know, 
The silence of midsummer trees, 
The noiseless footsteps of first snow, 
He liked to think of these. 


HI E dreamt of a gray hillside home 


The guns roared on, but he was back 
In the blueberry-pasture: black 
With sun and sweetness and not blue 
The fruit he gathers! Though he lacked 
The words to say as much to you, 
The lad was fighting for a dream 
With high hills in it, and a stream 
Reflecting silver poplar-trees 
And willows: but far more than these 
He wanted earth hushed a little while 
Till mothers learned again to smile 
And fathers found new tales to tell 
At twilight as when all was well! 
Lovers no duty kept apart, 
And laughter from a people’s heart, 
Untroubled bells along the wind, 
The highways safe and the sea kind, 
These are the thoughts that helped him fight, 
These, for his own and every land! 
And he was ready day or night 
For these to make his stand. 


—Grace Hazard Conkling. 
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THE ART OF MOTION BELONGS TO EVERY 
HUMAN BEING: AN APPRECIATION OF THE 
MODERN DANCE-DRAMA: BY M. F. ROBERTS 


1 )O ME years ago there was a quaint old French restaurant 
in New York, with a wide terrace at the back, where 
one dined in the summer time and had Sunday morning 
breakfasts at twelve. A man who came often to the 
terrace was a then famous musician, a great lover of 
exotic music. He had watched Debussy work through 
the aly days of struggle in the little flat on the Rue Rivoli. And, 
sometimes in the late spring-twilight, he would play for us “L’ Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune’”’, or some ancient Argentine dances. One spring eve- 
ning as we sat sipping Cuban coffee and absinthe on the terrace, the 
musician bade us good-bye from the arched doorway, saying: “I am 
going to play a little while for a great dancer.” And seeing the look 
of longing in my eyes, he took me with him to see Ruth St. Denis and 
to watch her create a dance of extraordinary mystery and power. 
She was very slender and very simple with a shy New England 
face and manner and hair slightly grey. I could see by her curiously 
abstract expression that we were scarcely alive to her, not nearly so 
much so as the red roses the musician brought her. 
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THE ART OF THE DANCE-DRAMA 


In the large dancing room the musician played for a long time, 
strange quiet breathless music—with sinister shadows in it and hid- 
den white fires. The room was dim and silent, and, so absorbing was 
the music, that we fell under its spell—that of empty space and shad- 
ows and the memory of deserts. We had forgotten the dancer when 
a dark curtain was drawn and we looked beyond into the dusk. Slowly 
out of the shadow a crawling creature appeared, all tawny brown and 
orange—with a wide flat head, oblique sinister eyes and a mouth of 
fear. Long soft flanks swayed to the music as the form dragged its 
way to the half-light, and moved stealthily across the room. A 
dangerous glitter came into the eyes, and the long loose body gradually 
grew rigid. With a shrill note in the music, this form-like-a-tiger 
sprang swiftly to the center of the room, bringing a cry to the lips of 
a young girl who had come to see the dancing; then it slunk back into 
the shadow with sinuous beauty and an allure that was strangely and 
frightfully amorous. 

We were watching Ruth St. Denis create a dance from Balzac’s 
“Passion in the Desert”: and the desert, the sinuous, revolting tiger, 
the presence of another, the warmth, terror, danger filled the room 
and our hearts with bewildered interest and fear. 

I tried in vain to recall the slender rather prim personality I had 
met when I came into the house, but that spirit was not in the body 
of this desert creature. It is Ruth St. Denis’ amazing gift that she 
is able to render so void her own personality that only the creature 
she wishes to conjure up can be realized by the audience She is never 
striving to express her own personality that world-wish of all youth 
—rather she is making of herself a vacuum which is flooded at her 
desire with the life of other souls and other worlds—Egypt, India, 
Japan. The look of the devourer of the desert pours from her eyes, the 
lilting motion of the peacock is in her neck, the vemon of the cobra in 
the dangerous twist of her waist, the slow lift of the unhuman head. 

She shows the great Empress Constantine, with the sense of such 
stupendous power that she moves as one stepping from mountain 
to mountain, her gesture without measure. As the Japanese dancer, 
she sways across the stage, with grace and beauty in line and costume, 
ignoring the young Samurai men as she passes near them in the trail- 
ing glory of her robes, and then luring them with faint slow glance of 
insolent invitation. She brings Egypt, with sultry coquetry and a 
smile that carries with it the cup of poison. 

Ruth St. Denis not only reveals the heart and soul of India, 
Egypt, Siam; she is at will the fearsome god of the country or a deli- 
cate figure on a tissue print; she is a bronze Buddha or a painted Gei- 
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THE ART OF THE DANCE-DRAMA 


sha. With such weight or fragility of substance as she may desire 
she can literally make you see what she wishes to present. She tells me 
that she has not been in India, yet she has the essence of the Hindoo 
woman in her look, dress and motion. Equally she sinks into the 
murky lover of Africa; her eyes beckon you; her mouth mocks and 
woes you; her body is heavy, slow moving, glowing, every step a deduc- 
tion. She menaces all the world with beauty, with desire. 


SAW her a few weeks ago do an Algerian drama with a quality 
I so wholly African, so vibrant, so savage, that only the soul of 

the Algerian dancer animated her, as with the sound of the 
tomtoms she swayed through a dance of seduction and rage and love. 
Her platform was a rug, her background many people, but she never 
saw us, only the jungle and the black lover and cruel snares that 
tangled her brown feet and fickle heart. 

Before the dance she came among us in costume and brought us 
Oriental sweets and flowers in a huge basket, laughing at the women 
and brushing the men with the fringe of her soft scarf. 

This same evening she did the most extraordinary Japanese dance 
or rather play to music. It is in my estimation one of the great achieve- 
ments of her art. In this drama dance she is a Japanese actor. She 
is at the same time an American audience watching the Japanese 
actor with amusement but without understanding. She actually gives 
you the impression of these two characterizations. We who watched 
her that night were also the audience, laughing. She played the 
comedy with exquisite skill, absolutely from the Japanese point of 
view. She talked with the rapid raucous Japanese voice. She re- 
vealed fear, delight, annoyance; little by little she became absorbed 
in the greater movement of the drama—she ceased to be an audience 
watching herself and became wholly the actor, and, then, the tragedy 
began that ended in the actor’s death, and we, the real audience, 
found ourselves with tears in our eyes. 

Once again Ruth St. Denis had made herself a channel through 
which the tragedy of another world has found expression. As the 
little foreign actor she had made us laugh and understand and weep. 

Some of those in the audience who had lived in Japan, travelled in 
Algeria, sailed up the Nile, really knew little of these lands compared 
with Ruth St. Denis’ infinite and mysterious wisdom. She does 
not know them physically, but she beckons them all to inhabit her 
body. She possesses strange memories of things she has never seen, 
of lands she has never visited and of people she has never known. It 
is unfathomable—this quality of being what she does not know, pic- 
turing what she has not experienced. 
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One day when Mr. Robert Henri was painting her portrait her 
maid was late, and Ruth St. Denis rolled up her costume to carry 
it down to the cab. As she lifted the bundle she instantly became 
another personality—she stooped and withered down into a tiny old 
Irish woman, talking of her life, her age, her afflictions with Gaelic 
poetry and gaity—her voice, her pose, her words wholly, tenderly, 
Irish. 


WONDER if you can fully realize a woman’s art with- 

out at least a glimpse of the working of her heart, her reactions 

to the simple goodnesses of life. A little dancer in New York 
told me this story of Ruth St. Denis: “One day,” she said, “I came 
to a point where I had to have help about my costumes from some one 
in authority, so I wrote a letter to Ruth St. Denis, telling her my 
troubles and my need of just a few words of advice from her. I was 
quite frightened to do it, and would not have~been surprised if I 
had never received an answer. But literally by return mail I re- 
ceived a letter about twelve pages long with advice for every detail of 
my work and giving me words of encouragement. She made my 
dancing possible.” 

Ruth St. Denis’ School, “Denishawn,” is a lovely spot in the sub- 
urbs of Los Angeles, with spacious rooms set upon beautiful hilltops, 
with flowers and sweet winds, freedom of spirit, opportunity for prog- 


ress, and, over all, the spirit of a unique human being who truly loves 
beauty—Ruth St. Denis. 

Quite apart from what Miss St. Denis has to lavish through her 
art, I trace much of the success of her school to those qualities in her 
nature that inclined her to give her time and her effort to help an 
unknown dancer—sympathy, generosity and kindness. Her ideas 
for her school of “Dancing and the Related Arts” are very fine 
and unusual. To her it means much more than teaching young people 
to make graceful and appropriate gestures. She thinks it necessary 
to train spirit and mind as well as body, and her school classes teach 
painting, sculpture, poetry, the crafts, designing and making of cos- 
tumes, and a really special study of color and music. 

Just now she has in mind the making of what she calls a “Sym- 
choric” Orchestra—where color and motion shall be added to the joy 
of sound—an idea which Miss St. Denis regards as practicable, requir- 
ing, however, long training and the overcoming of many obstacles. 
She believes that gesture and color can touch the imagination as 
swiftly as does music, and that an appeal can be made infinitely more 
beautiful to the sensitive audience by an orchestra of color and motion 
than merely through the familiar medium of violins, drums, horns and 
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THE ART OF THE DANCE-DRAMA 


woodwind instruments. This idea of a “Symchoric” Orchestra she 
is planning to develop in the spring at Denishawn. 


AST summer the University of California asked Miss St. Denis 
to give a performance in the Greek theater. One hundred and 
twenty-five people appeared in the performance which was a 

dance-pageant of Egypt, Greece and India. This entire production 
was planned at Denishawn All the costumes were designed and all 
the properties made there. We are showing a very lovely photograph 
of Miss St. Denis as she appeared in the dance at the Greek theater. 
It gives an impression of her in the more philosophical ancient Indian 
mood so remote from the Algerian dance or the Japanese dance that 
it seems from another world evolved out of another civilization. It 
is one more evidence of this mysterious gift which Ruth St. Denis 
possesses and for which we have no name or adequate definition. 


REMARK Mr. Galsworthy made to me: “That every art must 
live through its audience” has a very real bearing on Miss St. 

_ Denis’ work. We must indeed take for granted and seek to 
cultivate the artist which dwells in every one of us. In no other way 
can such art as Ruth St. Denis’ accomplish its destiny. We must edu- 
cate our own response to art. We are doing so in music. (Walter 
Damrosch has done great work in cultivating the musical audience.) 
Now it is time to accept the art of motion and gesture as the most 
necessary and most universal of all arts. Music will ever be restricted 
in its accomplishment, and so too will painting, and sculpture; but 
motion is the essential art of all humanity, and movement controlled 
and made beautiful means for the individual, health, grace and dig- 
nity. Hence, every human being should be interested in the cultiva- 
tion of beautiful motion, for it is an art that may not only be theirs 
to enjoy, but to practice, if they so will, for the everlasting benefit 
Page race. The joy of lovely motion must enter our spirits and en- 
rich us. 

It is not so important for us to ask, as we do so often: “Is this or 
that art good?” but rather to ask: “Are we a good audience?”—“are 
we giving the artist an intelligent, sincere response to his efforts, are 
we finding out how we can promote and develop art for ourselves?” 
In other words, are we going to be cultivators or wasters of art? 

Miss St. Denis believes that if we would once consider the art of 
dancing seriously we would realize that it would be not only of great 
benefit to the race physically, but of immense value actually in the 
business world. And we know that in France the Salon every June 
takes thousands of people to Paris—people who stay and enjoy them- 
selves and who spend their money. And that the art schools in Paris 
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and Rome bring thousands of students to study and live and spend 
their money. An important art center is immensely richer in mere 
gold for the acceptance of art. It is a strange thing that America has 
not as yet realized that she not only needs art for beauty and growth 
but that art is a wise investment, an investment for the prestige and 
wealth of a nation. Scheols of art create interest, they embellish the 
world and they bring to the seekers after beauty a more intelligent, 
interesting and expressive life. 

It seems as though in only our very modern world and especially 
in America have we let ourselves think of dancing with curious mis- 
understanding. In the worlds and ages where art has flourished, 
dancing has been a part of the religion of the nations, and the dignity 
and beauty of motion has been a part of the training of children. To 
elevate movement to the realm of art is surely to beautify the whole 
physical world, and perhaps along the same trail to find an equal 
mental and spiritual progress. 








PUPILS OF RUTH ST. DENIS IN AN EGYPTIAN DANCE-DRAMA. 
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QUESTIONS: A PLAY IN ONE ACT: BY CAROL 
SAX AND MORRIS CHRISTIE 


Cast: THrrzA MULDOON 
Mrs. Eric DonELAN 


(Setting: Small tenement room, with two narrow windows opening 
into a court. It is furnished with a cheap pine bed, a sewing machine 
with its veneer knocked off in places. The machine top is down, and 
is covered with a runner of coarsely but elaborately crocheted lace. 
On top is a battered graphophone with a red horn. Over the machine 
a highly colored lithograph of the virgin. Below it hangs a crucifix. 
Stacked neatly in one corner are the remnants of a chair. One rock- 
ing chair is near the door. Thirza Muldoon leans out of the window. 
She has prominent features, ostensibly Irish. She wears a green calico 
dress, with a design of small flowers in red and yellow. It is gathered 
full at the waist. Her sleeves are rolled back over capabie red arms. 
She has snapping dark blue eyes. Is thirty-five years old, and just past 
a certain girlish charm. Her hair is done with puffs and two glass pins. 
She is drawing her clean clothes in from the court by a line on a 
pulley. A voice calls to her across the court.) 

VoIceE: 


} ornin’, Mrs. Muldoon! Think it’ll rain? 

Turrza (stacking dry stiffened clothes inside near the 
window. There are faded, mended overalls, red flan- 
nel undershirt, red table cloth, and small patch-work 
quilt of dark calicoes): They’re dry, and when they’re 
dry whativers the use of leavin’ thim out to git dirty 
again / 

Voice: Time to be tidyin’ up. Did ye know the benefit worker’s 
doin’ the street today? 

TuHIRzA (contemptuously): Humph! I can take care of her and 
that’s easy. 

Voice (laughing): And what do ye say to her pryin’ into yer 
affairs. 

Tu1rza: I do some inquirin’ into hers before she has ever a chance 
at mine. Sometimes they leaves at questions three—one stuck as far 
as seven—she was a fine one intirely—but mostly they sniffs mad-like 
and leaves after, “Is yer husband paid a livin’ wage?” 

(A timid knock is heard at the door to the right of stage. Thirza 
opens the door with a flourish. Greets Mrs. Donelan in bowing 
mockery. 

Tuirza: Sure that old flitherer of a doorkeeper forgot to send 
in yer card. And the name, please? 

(Young Mrs. Donelan hesitates. She is dressed in a gray tailored 
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suit, gray shoes, gray fox furs slipped becomingly from her shoul- 
ders. Her cheeks are red, but her eyes are tired. Settlement work 
is new to her.) 


Mrs. DonEeLan: I came from the settlement— (she is uncertain 
how to continue.) 

Tuirza (briskly): And tell me is yer husband livin’? 

Mrs. DoNELAN (surprised and confused): I—I think so. 

Tu1rza (complacently): *Tis well to be sure about such mat- 
ters. Does he earn a livin’ wage? 

Mrs. DonELan: Yes—certainly. 


Tuirza: And the number of children? Is the baby lively or any- 
ways ailin’? Fed by the clock? And ye had to leave the little doll 
while ye work the whole mornin’? Now ain’t that the pity! One of 
the neighbors takin’ care of her? 

Mrs. DonELaANn (softly and wistfully): I have no baby. 

Tu1rza: What a blitherer I was not to guess. Sure there ain’t 
no children—won’t be most likely. Easy for the settlement this trip. 
Strike out questions four to eight. No childern. And tell me now, my 
good woman (mimicking the tone that would be used in addressing her, 
and rolling her eyes in mock pity), does he ever get drunk? 

Mrs. DonELAN (evasively and apologetically) : That question is 
—I don’t like it—but the information—you see—is necessary. 

Turrza: Sure! I’m doin’ it proper. Come now—the records 
are needin’ to know. Straight out and no bith of blathers—for the 
sake of the records. Does he ever get drunk? 

Mrs. Donetan (looks around the room wearily, and back to 
Thirza with a start): Y-e-s. 

Tumza (kindly): Bad? 

Mrs. DonELANn (nods silently—and smooths her muff, looking 
down. She sits in the chair near which she has been standing. Thirza’s 
attitude has begun to change from ridicule to compassion. ) 

Turerza: Sure, and I know. Himself comes in with the pay en- 
velope tore across—rough—reelin’, and dammin’ me by all the holy 
names, and throwin’ (she stares ahead at the scantily furnished room) 
—and breakin’—the chair I’d scrubbed floors for, savin’ money to 
buy—into splinters—last week. 

Mrs. DonELAN (gripping chair arms, and leaning forward): 
But—the breaking inside (She hides a sob.) 

Tuirza (stoops suddenly, touches the fur tenderly, but timidly 
withdraws her hand): Did ye ever try remembering when ye was 
sweethearts? 

Mrs. DoneLan: It was so long ago. 

Turrza: Not by the pretty face of ye—five years maybe. 
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QUESTIONS: A STORY 


Mrs. DonELAN: Six, by that kind of years—but by days 

Tu1rzA: From evenin’ to sunrise the days go—wonderin’ how 
long this spell will last—lookin’ for him, and knowin’ as soon as the 
door opens he’s at it ag’in. But this I must make myself to remember 
—it’s a man’s way of glad makin’. There might be a glimmerin’ 
reason—work’s a-drivin’ him hard—or a quare weakness is gnawin’— 
or he’s feelin’ the weight of the world on his shoulders. If I can steady 
him with a mite of cheer before iver the bottle’s empty—the spell’s a 
deal easier. And yet often the damage’s done before I get a chance 
to meddle. When it’s the hottest—I keep sayin’ to the sorry heart 
of me, “Maybe ther’s some reason—why he needed a drop for glad- 
makin’.” But I can tell ye this—from my own troubles—ye don’t 
find a drunk like a Irish drunk. 

Mrs. DoneLan: He—is—Irish. 

TH1Rza: Bless him for that! Then ye’re all right! There’s no 


sober as laughin’ and gay as an Irish sober! And they make the 
sweethearts! Where was ye then? 


Mrs. Donean: In heaven—I think. 

TuH1RzA: For the lovely world! I was in Ballingarry—an’ that’s 
much the same. (Mrs. Donelan smiles knowingly). Ye look like 
ye been there yerself. 

Mrs. DonELAn: Once. I met Eric Donelan there. 

TuIRza (in agitated surprise): He’s the one we been speakin’ 
of? (bending over to look in Mrs. Donelan’s eyes, and going over the 
name familiarly). Eric Donelan—Eric Donelan. 

Mrs. DoneLan (slowly): You—knew—him? 

Turrza (with her eyes on the picture in tragic appeal) : No—no; 
don’t be askin’ me that. No—not the likes of him. 

Mrs. DonELAN: Ballingarry is a little town. I thought—— 

Tuirza (absently): Like a bit of a jewel it is 

Mrs. DonELAN: His father’s estate is very near—the gardener’s 
cottage touches the lower end of the main street. 

Tuirza (desperately, losing control of her rising emotions) : 
Don’t be askin’ me. Ye can’t help that now. Ye’re—Where’s the 
card ye brought from the mission? Time’s speedin’. The questions: 
Where do I live? How old am I? Not about Ballingarry—don’t 
be askin’. 

Mrs. Donetan: I had almost forgotten. (Taking pencil and 
card from her muff, she starts to fill out card, then catches Thirza’s 
rough hands impulsively.) Let me thank you. I don’t know myself 
for what—but—I feel there is something. I wasn’t—so glad—when 
I came in here. (She presses Thirza’s hands and goes out.) 

Turza: (falls on her knees before the Virgin’s picture, with 
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eyes uplifted to the crucifix, crying): And my father the gardener. 
And Eric Donelan holdin’ his laughin’ eyes to the lattice window— 
and callin’ me to him—and callin’ and comin’—and breakin’ my heart. 
That’s what she said was breakin’ in her. The pretty! A tryin’ to 
help—and him a-crushin’ her cruel! And us askin’ questions of each 
other. Her askin’ me—that can’t give her no answer—questions; 
and her—Eric Donelan’s wife—and—me—— 


CuRTAIN 


YOUTH LAUGHS: BY MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 


OUTH is saying farewell tonight 
Down the Drive where the lights are dim; 
Laughter there—and the eyes are bright 
And the lips are red that lift up to him: 
Straying figures in white and brown, 
Up and down they go—up and down. 


Youth, with laughter and lifted head, 
Youth must pass when the starlight dies, 

Soon to follow the drum’s dull tread, 
Soon to lie where the red grass lies. .. . 

Lips and eyes that were his to know 

Going loveless while long years go. 


Still the laughter is warm and sweet, 
Childish whispers and close-locked hands; 
Up and down pace the light young feet 
Soon to tread through the war-burned lands. ... 
Clasp and kiss till the bugle-call 
Clear and sudden shall end it all. 


Youth must laugh, though the bugle cries 
Silver-stern through the red lips’ jest, 
Breaks the whispers and parts the eyes. ... 

Death and Love are the two things best: 
What is Death that they do not know? 
Love is theirs till the dark shall go! 
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MAETERLINCK: THE POET AND THE 
MATERIALIST 


7 AETERLINCK’S name conjures up for us baby 
spirits waiting at the edge of the world, bluebirds lur- 
ing children out into the realms of fairyland, Méli- 
sande letting down her golden hair for love to climb to 
her window. We think of little Tintagles caught 
away by sinister fate. We remember the Six Sweet- 
hearts in “The Betrothal” all seeking love. And we 
imagine Maeterlinck as some vague super-personality with eyes in 
the stars, dreaming on mountain peaks, unconscious of the material 
side of life, interested only in clothing great ideas in drapery of poeti- 
cal phrases. And yet when you meet Maeterlinck, as one sometimes 
does quietly in Nice, you meet a quiet big man who loves walking 
alone, who does not shower ideals about, who prefers the companion- 
ship of his dogs to that of most human beings, who abhors music and 
who shoos away little children out of his life as though they were 
mysterious unknown terrors. 

He will not have music or children ever in his home, or any- 
where near him for a moment. Dogs, especially his great bulldogs, 
are always with him, and young people he likes, if they are gay and 
pretty and not too young. I understand that he has never heard 
Debussy’s music for “Pélléas,” though to most of us the play and the 
music are inseparable. 

At Nice, before his recent marriage to the young French actress, 
you usually found him in a little old Inn where he ate at a long table 
in the kitchen and drank native wine, and occasionally talked to the 
few people admitted. Here Maeterlinck would come at twilight and 
meet one or two English friends and a few Frenchmen. And the 
conversation would drift not out to poetry or symbolism, but gener- 
ally into pleasant discussions of cooking and wines. He never wanted 
to meet strangers and his most scathing denunciation of a man was, 
“The kind of a person who stops you in the street and wants to talk 
to you.” 

At “L’abeille” his lovely hillside home at Nice, you see Maeter- 
linck at his best, working in his gardens where he cultivates the lovliest 
roses in the world, takes sun baths upon the roof, and practices boxing 
or swimming in the bay, for he is a great athlete. 

Once at the advice of one of these English friends, he started 
on a motorcycle tour high up the mountain to a place famous 
for beauty of scenery. Upon his return in a few days the friend 
expected some rather poetical account of the very beautiful scenes 
which he had passed through, the air, the mountains, and so 
forth. Maeterlinck sat down at the long table most depressed, “But 
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my friend,” he said, “the food was atrocious, and the wine!” Why 
had he been sent to so terrible a place? It was necessary to bring to 
him the finest roast bird and a vintage wine before he became at 
peace again with life. It was as though a friend had proved faithless. 

Maeterlinck does not mind being alone if only his dogs are with 
him. He lives, and walks, and works quietly by himself. His attitude 
towards his dogs is quite remarkable. He insists that he understands 
their language and that they speak to him with intelligence. He 
loves them as other men love their dearest friends. But he is also a 
good comrade for the people who interest him, and tells delightful 
anecdotes in which the wit is always turned against himself. 

He loved flying long before it was considered a smart sport. 
Someone told me that after his first landing he said softly and rev- 
erently. “I felt as secure as in a cathedral.” He had no fear, and in 
those days flying was still very dangerous. It evidently caught at that 
part of his spirit that likes to feel and think beyond life. 

He almost never talked of his books or the thoughts that inspired 
them. His daily life at Nice was as simple in expression as that of 
the peasants about him. He accepted such companionship as pleased 
him when it pleased him. 

He was very sad at the beginning of the war, because he was 
accounted too old for active service and because he found it impos- 
sible to write. He seemed without imagination. And later when the 
king asked him to visit the different towns in Belgium and talk to the 
people, helping them to understand the war and the heroic part Bel- 
gium had played in it, he was very glad. He said that it made him feel 
less restless and useless and sad. And although he was not fond of 
speaking, he devoted himself to king’s errand and was most success- 
ful. 

In New York today we have a new play by Maeterlinck, “The 
Burgomeister of Belgium,” a war play without trench scenes in it, 
but with genuine war reactions, a play done with great simplicity and 
reticence of spirit, as though Maeterlinck had seen so much of the 
war that to speak of it at all he must speak calmly. In it there is ter- 
rific spiritual tragedy exquisitely played by Lyall Swete. But in 
the main the play is written by a poet dramatist more familiar with 
symbols than machine guns. 
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CUBAN WAYS SHOWN IN RANDALL DAVEY’S 
RECENT SKETCHES 


aD A 


lr NE of the most interesting exhibitions that have been 
v 


shown at the Whitney Studios is the recent work of 
Randall Davey, which, in the main, was done in Cuba, 
where Mr. Davey has lived and studied and worked 
for over a year. I have been accustomed to thinking 
of Mr. Davey’s painting as portrait work, or rather a 
certain world characterization revealed in portraits. 
He has presented people he has seen in Gloucester, Monhegan, New 
York and various other conventional art centers in extremely inter- 
esting paintings. He has given you glimpses of Spain through Span- 
ish portraits; but, in every instance, you feel that these portraits were 
painted in his studio, and they do not so much give you the quality of 
— flavor as they do Mr. Davey’s impression of the natural 
avor. 

But these recent delightful Cuban sketches in water color and 
pen and ink are the very essence of the country in which they were 
done. These particular people that you see at the cockfights or in 
groups about an old doorway, or bathing at the foot of a picturesque 
hillside, these are always essentially scenes in Cuba. They could not 
have been drawn anywhere else and the people are not only as Mr. 
Davey sees them but as they see each other. They are the kind of 
people who are the outgrowth of the social life, the political conditions, 
the history and the natural resources of Cuba. 

These drawings are full of life, full of a tingling expression of life 
that immensely test a man’s ability to make drawing worth while. 
“The Cockfight” is not only a brilliant bit of execution but it is fine 
composition, and about as interesting and varied characterization as 
could be well put into the space. Randall Davey has been accused 
of doing sketches that are like newspaper illustrations This, as a 
criticism, is so remote from the truth that it is little short of absurd. 
To be sure his sketches are so very full of human interest, of the intense 
interest of the moment, that they might be used in newspapers, but 
they also present life itself with keen insight and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Davey gives you not only a smart drawing which reveals the kind of 
sport these people are interested in, the kind of people that are inter- 
ested in the sport, but an understanding of humanity most varied and 
searching. 

In a second sketch which we are showing here, called “The Bar 
at the Cockpit”, Mr. Davey shows you facile drawing and an inter- 
esting study of human nature. In this instance there is neither a 
sense of excitement or motion in the picture, each figure is a realization 
of his own type, slightly accented, perhaps, so that you will fully 
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understand it, but accented as Daumier accents the features and the 
poise, not exaggerated or caricatured. 

I am free to confess that interested as I have always been in 
Randall Davey’s work, always with a genuine appreciation of his 
color, of his liking for types of humanity, these pen and ink and 
water color sketches were a revelation to me, not only for their technical 
delight, but for their searching understanding of people belonging to 
a complex civilization remote from ours. 

I like Mr. Davey’s hillside picture which faintly suggests 
Cezanne in his feeling about the hillside rather than his handling of 
it, and Whistler in his group of people at the edge of the pool. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these Cuban drawings is the one 
called “The Red Shawl’—a sketch of a young girl half-Spanish in 
character. The figure is not placed anywhere in relation to life, or 
home, or conditions—the background is just an interesting spacing 
of black and white. But the figure is immensely typical of Cuba, the 
type of young girl with half-Spanish inheritances, a love of color and 
of drapery—with a little fan in her hand, but with the direct gaze and 
assured poise of the Western world—which is Cuba, not Spain. The 
quality of the drawing is immensely interesting, it is almost frag- 
mentary, and yet everything you need to know about the nationality, 
the type, the interest of the figure is all done with the unfinished line 
and a few soft splashes of color. 


T every exhibition at the Whitney Studios I am always filled 
with a purpose of expressing my appreciation and gratitude 
for these very beautiful galleries which Mrs. Harry Payne 

Whitney has planned and arranged for the production of the really 
best of modern art in New York. Not only are the rooms of this 
beautiful old-fashioned house delightful in their high ceilinged pro- 
portions, in their grace and beauty of arrangement; but there is, under 
the management of Mrs. Force, an air of friendliness, good comrade- 
ship, appreciation of art, and, what is even rarer, an enthusiasm for 
the artist, that creates a flavor of interest and joy that is seldom 
brought together in any art exhibition in New York. Mrs Whitney, 
with her studio on MacDougall Alley, just back of the galleries, is 
well known in the artistic quarter of New York, not only because of 
her work as a sculptor, which is taken most seriously, but because of 
her genuine appreciation of modern art, her desire that it should be 
better understood and better presented, and her making good this 
desire in the beautiful galleries in Eighth Street which bear her name. 

I remember seeing some months ago a most interesting exhibition 

of Allan Tucker’s pictures in these galleries, and it seemed to me that 
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COCK FIGHT, CUBAN SKETCH BY RANDALL DAVEY. 


the whole arrangement of the room, the background, the curtains, the 
rugs, everything had been adjusted to do these paintings full justice 
in their presentation. Later when I went down to see the Randall 
Davey exhibition, which was shown in one room, with some beautiful 
oil paintings of Gifford Beal’s in another, I asked Mrs. Force if the 
rooms had not been done over, for I felt a complete change in the 
atmosphere of the place, and she told me that the walls had been done 
over for Mr. Davey’s and Mr. Beal’s exhibitions. “We do this very 
often,” she said, “because we like every exhibition to have the effect 
that it would be in the artist’s own studo, where he has the background 
he likes best, where he adjusts lights and draperies to the best showing 
of his paintings and drawings.” 

This seemed to me a prodigious undertaking for a gallery that 
must hold at least a dozen exhibitions a year, and Mrs. Force confessed 
that it was something of an undertaking, but that Mrs. Whitney was 
delighted to arrange a variation of effect in the gallery when it seemed 
essential to the artist “For instance,” she said, “you can see that these 
delicate sketches of Mr. Davey’s require for their best presentation 
exactly the coloring we have on the wall. Mr. Davey selected the tone 
himself, and then grouped his pictures to gain the exact effect which 
seemed to him most significant.” i 
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LE FEVRE 


Usually the opening of an exhibition at the Whitney Studios 
brings together not only picture buyers and picture lovers, but the 
critics, and many of the noted painters and sculptors themselves. 
Everyone is interested to know just what will be done at such an 
exhibition, and every artist realizes that the man who is exhibiting 
is going to have a rare chance of showing the real beauty of his work. 
After you have seen the pictures you have a cup of tea with the painters 
or a critic or Mrs. Force, if she has a minute, and sometimes Mrs. 
Whitney is there to receive with the artist. Altogether it is one of the 
places in New York where art has a chance and where artists are 


respected. 
LE FEVRE 
N clothes of faded snuff and tan 
A silent French Canadian 


At work about the garden goes: 
And it was he who docked the rose, 


But if he thinned the poplar-trees 
Nobody knows until he please. 
He is an enigmatic man, 

This weathered old Canadian! 


He rakes the paths and combs the grass. 
Quite noiselessly I see him pass 

With pale eccentric garments on, 
Looking a bit like Stevenson. 


His English is a tattered thing; 
Directions leave him wondering, 
And doubt inscribes with look askance 
His vellum-colored countenance. 


To French he hearkens, dutiful 

But still in doubt. I watch him pull 
His hat from a bewildered head, 

To acknowledge what he thinks I said. 


I wish that I could understand 
The patois of his northern land, 
To hear of days when he was young, 
Or politics to loose his tongue, 


Or whether war is real to him 

Le Feévre, who passes somewhat dim 

And labor-worn, a man apart, 

With what vague romance in his heart? 
GracE Hazarp ConkLInNa. 
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THE RETURN: BY HELEN R. HULL 


ke etl) ELL, I tell you it’s worth winning a war for, just to 
eer get Mary back again.” Will Rodman leaned back in 
jj/4 his chair, his fingers reaching for an inner pocket. 

“Awful to think of the hand that can make a pie 
like that wasted on a gas mask, eh, father?” 

“I guess you’ve got as much right to feel glad 
as anybody.” He extricated his cigar, looking up 
suspiciously at his daughter. 

“The best part of it’—Mrs. Rodman folded her napkin with 
quick motions of her plump white hands—‘“is that she didn’t ask 
we . raise or anything. She was glad enough to have her old job 

ac 

“Things are settling down fast. Won’t be long now”—Mr. Rod- 
man paused while he slipped the gilt label from his cigar—‘“not long 
till everything’s running along same’s before the war.” 

“Stephen should be home soon.” 

“What's that? Stevie coming home?” The old man across the 
table from Grace blinked at her out of wrinkled eyelids. 

“Pretty soon, Grandpa,” shouted Mr. Rodman, as he pushed back 
his chair and rose. “Here’s your cane.” He drew away the chair as 
the old man, his lips moving a little in his beard, pulled himself to his 
feet. 








“Now come in and see how you like the new rug.” Mrs. Rodman 
led the way into the sitting room, her blue silk rustling. 

In the doorway, Grace stopped, watching her grandfather as he 
clumped over to the window. 

“You'll be cold there, Father.” Mrs. Rodman pattered after 
him, made to draw him back to his easy chair near the table. But he 
shook his head and sat down, his hands clasped on his cane. Mrs. 
Rodman reached past him to draw the shade. 

“Leave it up! Leave it up!” he cried. 

With a tolerant shrug of her round shoulders she left the shade 
half up and went back to stand by her husband, who was squinting 
between puffs of smoke at the great square of soft colors which lay 
beneath their feet. 

“Turn on more light, Gracie.” The girl snapped on the over- 
head lights. “It cost quite a sum, but we haven’t bought anything 
for the house for so long—” Her fair face was puckered in a kind 
of pleased anxiety. 

“Well—” Mr. Rodman rubbed his chin. “It’s stylish, ain’t it?” 

“Don’t you like it, Will?” 

“Oh, I’d like something bright—roses, don’t you know. But suit 
yourself. It’s comfortable to walk on.” 
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“It’s a Persian rug, Father.” Grace chuckled, her fine, dark 
brows lifted. 

“Um. I suppose so. It’s all right if you like it.” Mr. Rodman 
sank into his morris chair and pulled his paper onto his knees. “Any- 
way it’s fine to be able to get what you want without feeling like a 
criminal.” 

Mrs. Rodman seated herself with little flirts of her skirt, and 
reached for her embroidery. 

“It certainly is.” She drew the thread through her needle, her 
chin vanishing in soft white folds of flesh. “I feel as if I’d been 
having a bad dream and just waked up.” 

Grace pushed the button again and the room went into dusk 
except for the nucleus of light about the polished reading table, hold- 
ing in its circle the bald, good-natured forehead of her father, the 
neat, light hair of her mother. 

Her father looked at her suddenly over the sheet. 

“Did you say Brock was coming in?” 

“Later. He ’phoned he had a meeting at the factory.” 

“Um. I heard something about trouble there. Well, trust him 
to settle it. He’s get a great head. You didn’t make any mistake 
to choose him, if you were slow about it.” 

“Did you say Stevie was coming?” 

At the voice quavering from the window, Grace started, her fin- 
gers shutting into her palms. 

“Pretty soon!” her mother shrilled over her shoulder. 

“Brock said yesterday—” Grace spoke hastily—‘“that he could 
use Stephen at the factory ‘s 

“Well, when he comes back—” Her mother held the embroidery 
out at arm’s length, her forehead puckering—“he may be willing to 
settle down.” 

“TI should think the war might of knocked the poetry bug out of 
him.” Mr. Rodman spoke through his paper. 

“After all,” said Grace; and her words slipped out as though 
strung on a smooth wire of bitterness, an unseemly bit of decoration 
in the quiet, comfortable room. “After all, he is the only one of us 
who gave up everything and went—to war. We might let him do 
what he wants to when he comes back.” 

“What did he give up?” cried her father. “I just said I hoped 
he’d come back a better man than he went. As for being the only 
one of us—” He peered past the circle of light toward the girl, irri- 
tatingly indistinct. “I was too old. If you mean Brock——” 

“No. Of course Brock had to manage his business—guns were 
necessary.” Grace hesitated. 
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“His success certainly proves that.” Mrs. Rodman smiled up 
from her work. “How many thousands did he say. si 

“Many more than Stephen will bring back from war.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Rodman jerked her word out with her needle. “I 
must say!” 

“When will Stevie back?’ The old man had half risen, sup- 
porting the arch of his body over his cane. Grace crossed to him, drew 
him down into the chair again. 

“We don’t know, Grandfather,” she said, close to his ear. “The 
war is just over.” 

“I know. I want to see him. Want to tell him about when I 
came home from the war.” He pulled at the girl’s arm. “That’s what 
gave me this—” he lifted his hand slowly to his eyes, “and the bad 
pain here—” it trembled down to his chest, clenched there for a second, 
and dropped. “You don’t know——” 

“He won’t come tonight, Grandfather. Don’t you want to go 
to your room?” 

“Bh?” 

“It’s bed time.” 

“No. No.” He settled down in his chair. “I’m going to wait a 
bit.” He turned his face again toward the window. 

“Leave him alone, Grace. He’s in one of his stubborn fits.” Mrs. 
Rodman hitched her chair around slightly, to look at her daughter. 
“T hope, Gracie, you don’t say things like that to Brock. He might 
think—well a 

“Oh, he doesn’t care. Stephen’s just a poor cousin.” 

Grace stood by the window now, her cheek against the pane, her 
eyes on the white, cold street outside. 

Mrs. Rodman sighed. 

“He always was queerer than the law allowed. And you’ve 
always stood up for him, ever since we took him.” 

“What's the use of so much talk?’ Mr. Rodman rustled his 

aper. 
is “No use.” Grace’s voice was low. “I only want him to have 
a chance when he does come back. A chance to do what he wants. 
After all—we made him go. We don’t know what he’s been through 
—or what he’ll want.” 

“Made him go? We saved him from being a coward.” 

“No. He went the minute he thought he ought to go.” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble with Stephen, always. He had to think 
before he could go. Perhaps he’s learned to do things instead of 
thinking.” Mr. Rodman pulled one leg over the other knee. “Here, 
why fuss? He'll be glad of a chance to get into business.” 
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“For my part—” Mrs. Rodman nodded vigorously—‘I’m re- 
lieved you are getting married next week, before Stephen comes back. 
You always paid too much attention to his crazy ideas. Now Brock 
is sensible.” 

“You think he—will keep me sensible?” 

“Well, see how stirred up you get yourself, just talking!” 

“Oh, rot!” 

“Gracie!” 

“Yes?” The girl broke off, her slim body growing straight and 
taut at the sound of a step on the porch. The old man lifted his head. 
But his beard dropped back on his breast at the loud call from the 
hall of, “Hello, everyone!” Grace slipped away from the window 
on to the low seat in the corner. 

“Good evening, Brock!” Her mother reached out a hand flut- 
tering in eagerness, as Brock strode into the room. Mr. Rodman 
looked up from his paper, his round face ruddy with good humor 
again. 

7 Brock stripped off his gauntlets, shook himself out of his great 
fur-lined coat. 

“Here, let me take your things—” Mrs. Rodman made a little 
flurry of movements over her sewing, glancing reproachfully at Grace. 

“Not a bit of it! Sit still, please.” He flung them over a chair. 
“What you doing in that corner, Grace? Been bad?’ He crossed 
the room, to stand above her. The light picked out his full lips, the 
line of square jaw, the large, heavy-lidded eyes. “Sweets to the 
sweet.” He dropped a box with gaudy bow into her lap. “I wanted 
to get some flowers, but it was too late. Those fellows—” He 
threw back his shoulders, a quiet swagger in the angle of his head. 
“T fixed em. Tell you, it’s fine to get here—everything comfortable. 
It’s bitter outside.” He reached for Grace’s hand, and held it unre- 
sisting, to his cheek. “See how cold it is?” His eyes ran hungrily 
into the shadow, over the white throat, line of drooping shoulder, gray 
eyes vague in the half light. 

“Brr-r.” Grace drew her hand away. 

“Makes you feel fine, though. Wouldn’t like to come out for a 
walk—or a ride——” 

“No. Not tonight.” 

“Tired?” 

“A day with the dressmaker. You’ve no idea how many clothes 
it takes to marry you!” Grace drawled a little as she spoke, but she 
pulled herself erect in the corner, as though she picked up slack reins. 

“T suppose so.” His tone was amused. “Hello, here’s grand- 
father, asleep in his chair.” 
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THE RETURN 


“Yes—” began Grace, when her mother interrupted. 

“He’s quite beside himself since peace was declared. Tonight 
he’s insisting on watching for Stephen.” 

“You haven’t heard he’s coming?” 

“Not a word.” 

“That’s what I thought.” Brock drew a chair near the table, 
seated himself with a lazy stretch; the strong light etched a rigidity of 
line at the corners of his eyes and nostrils. 

“TI stopped at the house,” he said. ‘The men have finished doing 


over the floors. We are in luck to step into a place furnished like 
that——” 


“Dead men’s shoes——” 

“What?” Brock stared at the corner; the shadow hid the quality 
of Grace’s smile. “Stone’s not dead. He’s mighty glad to make a good 
cash deal.” 

“I know. But the war’s ruined him, and out he marches, out of 
his grand house. It’s made you, and so in you—we—march. Funny, 
isn’t it!” 

“Not so funny. He wasn’t clever enough, that’s all.” 

“Grace, you know you think it’s a wonderful house!” Mrs. Rod- 
man’s cheeks had an agitated quiver. 

Brock leaned back, his square, white hands relaxed along the arms 
of the chair. 

“It will do for this winter,” he said quietly. “Then if we want 
to build, we can sell it.” 

“You don’t think it’s unlucky, then, beginning in somebody’s 
wreck ?” 

“Gracie!” shrilly from Mrs. Rodman. 

“Really, Grace, sometimes you—you are sentimental!” Mr. 
Rodman let his foot drop with a bang to the floor, as he shifted in his 
chair. “Don’t listen to her, Brock!” 

The grandfather stirred, cupping one hand about his ear. 

“Did Stevie come in? I thought a 

Grace stretched out her hand to touch his arm. 

“No, Grandfather. Won’t you come upstairs now?” He shook 
his head, and, patting her hand with gentle old fingers, mumbled a 
little and was silent again. 

“Women need to be sentimental,” Brock was saying, with a smile. 
“But we can’t, we men. It wouldn’t have landed me where I am. 
Take just tonight, for instance, at the factory.” His hands shut 
slowly into fists with heavy knuckles. 

“T heard downtown—” Mr. Rodman dropped his voice—“that 
trouble was simmering.” 
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“Was that all you heard?” 

“Um—no. They said you’d cut the wages, and the men weren’t 
going to stand for it.” 

Brock’s full lips parted in a grin; his hands relaxed again. 

“Yes, that’s what they said, the men, this afternoon. Some of 
them came in tonight. It wasn’t much of a cut, you know. A few 
cents an hour. It’s the principle of the thing I’m after. The war’s 
over. They needn’t think they can go on at war rates now. No busi- 
ness could live that way.” Brock balanced his fingers together over 
his chest, the lines about his nostrils deepening. “They threatened a 
strike.” 

“Well?” urged Mr. Rodman. 

Grace listened, her head bent, her fingers pressed against the 
arm of her grandfather. 

“Well, I just pointed out to them that their day of bullying me 
was over. Men are coming back, shiploads of them. They'll need 
jobs. They won’t be in any position to force outrageous wages out 
of me. I told them they could all walk out. I’d shut the factory. 
Take a vacation. Then I’d open it two months from now, with a 
clean sweep, a new force.” 

“And they saw it, did they?” 

“Of course they saw it. They know the war’s over, don’t they? 
This was a last grab for something out of it.” 

The grandfather with a queer whistling of breath through his 
beard, was stumbling to his feet. Brock held the admiring eyes of 
the father and mother. Only Grace turned to see why the old man 
strained toward the doorway. As he came to trembling salute beside 
her, his can clattering to the floor, she flung her hand against her lips. 
Was there some one standing there, listening, just outside the door? 
The old man lunged past her with a great cry of “Stevie!” 

The sound was a sudden wind over the surface of the group, 
blowing up waves of excited inquiry, which broke about the slight 
figure in uniform that stepped forward, arm over the old man’s 
shoulders. 

“No, don’t get up!” Stephen made a quick gesture with his 
free hand, the thin fingers quivering. “I’ve wanted to see you all just 
sitting around talking—” He led the grandfather back to his chair, 
and stood beside him. He pushed his nervous fingers across his promi- 
nent forehead, through the straggly sandy hair, while his eyes, 
strangely blue under their light lashes, went slowly about the room, 
coming at last to the wide gray eyes of the girl, stopping there with a 
smile which lightened the sombre face. 

“Stephen!” she exclaimed. “It’s really you! Back again!” 
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THE RETURN 


“Well, well!” Mr. Rodman sank into his chair. “How’d you 
come? Why didn’t you let us meet you?” 

There was a film of uneasiness over them all, as though they 
felt they missed their proper cues. Here was a soldier, home from 
the war—and yet, he was still Stephen! 


“Don’t you want something to eat, Stephen?” asked Mrs. Rod- 





man. 

“No, Auntie. I’m not hungry.” 

“I was afraid, Stevie—” ‘The old man reached for the boy’s 
sleeve, ran his finger along the braided cuff—‘“afraid you wouldn’t get 


here. I wanted to tell you—when I came back from the war—” He 
peered up into Stephen’s face out of opaque old eyes. 

“Well, tell us how you like soldiering.” Brock had been watch- 
ing Stephen with a tolerant smile, which disappeared under Stephen’s 
steady gaze. 

“I don’t want to talk about that—tonight—” He turned to 
Grace with another gesture of his restless fingers. “I’ve come a long 
way—I’m tired of all that—won’t you go on—as if I hadn’t come 
in? If you knew how I’ve wanted to get back—to drop into things— 
now!” 

“That was what I wanted, Stevie.” The grandfather nodded 
slowly. “It was something about that—something—I had to tell 

ou ” 

. “Don’t mind Grandpa.” Mrs. Rodman had picked up her em- 
broidery again. ‘“He’s been expecting you all day, and so he’s excited. 
Now we've just been talking about how things are settling down as 
comfortable as though there hadn’t been any war. Except that Brock 
is much richer. Much. And prices—” She looked up at Stephen 
and jerked uneasily under his intentness. “Why, our Mary came back 
today. At her old wages, too.” 

“The wages of sin is death!” The old man lifted one hand slowly. 
“The old wage. We've seen it—you and me, Stevie.” His hand 
dropped back to his knee. 

“He wanders more and more,” said Grace, softly. 

Then Mr. Rodman stepped briskly over the curious pause. 

“Yes, that’s just a sample, Mary’s return. You've put the old 
world back in place. Of course, there are things to be done. But it’s 
just a matter of time, now.” He stretched himself back in his chair. 
“Why, the sales at my store today were twice what they were three 
years ago. I tell you, it’s a wonderful thing, seeing the world settled 
down again. Here’s Brock too, telling us just before you came in, 
how he was putting his men back in their proper place.” 

“How?” 
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The stark monosyllable drew Grace forward to the edge of her 
seat, her hands clenched in her lap. Brock’s answer was nonchalant. 

“Just a matter of wages. I pointed out to the men that they 
were no longer cocks of the walk. Two million men coming back 
and wanting jobs—they took what I offered ’em.” He pulled a cigar 
case from his pocket, extended it toward Stephen, who only stared, 
his thin mouth twitching slightly. Brock tossed it across the table 
to Mr. Rodman. 

The old man, with a pawing motion, found Stephen’s hand, and 
clutched it in his gnarled fingers. 

“And you—” Stephen looked over the bent shoulders at Grace. 

— thrust out her hand, palm up, imploringly, but her mother 
spoke. ; 

4 Gracie’s wedding’s next week. She wouldn’t have it till the war 
was over. She and Brock are going to live in the Stone mansion,” 
she finished, proudly. 

Stephen stepped back, farther into the shadow. Only his eyes, 
haggard, blue, shone out of the dusk. 

“T suppose—” his low, vibrant voice ran about the room, into dark 
corners, like a questing thing. “I suppose I might have known—you 
could send me—out to hell—for this.” 

The others—all but the grandfather—moved, restlessly, as though 
the questing thing came too near them. 

Brock spoke out, loudly. 

“Of course you have all sorts of unpleasant things in your head. 
You must be practical, man. Not morbid. Now, I was telling Grace, 
I have a fine opening for you, just as soon as you feel like getting 
down to work e 

“T went on a holy war——a war for freedom—with your words—” 
His eyes found Grace—“and your kiss in my heart.” 

“T thought you might never come back—” Grace’s fingers moved 
against her throat. 

“Now, see here, Stephen—” Mr. Rodman sat erect, blustering. 
“You're upset. We're proud of you, my boy. You've licked the Hun. 
What’s wrong?” 

Mrs. Rodman, her eyes round, her chin quivering, was mur- 
muring to herself, “Shellshock!” 

“T had to come back. That was why I could fight—to come 
back. ‘To see the new world—the world made beautiful. Were they 
lies, the words you used to send me out there——” 

“Stevie!” The grandfather pulled himself to his feet, his hands 
wavering about Stephen’s shoulders. “That’s it, what I wanted to 
tell you. I was afraid I might forget it. When I came back—from 
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the war—the war for freedom—They were going on—” his old voice 
thickened with sobs—‘“They didn’t know. Making money—hating— 
being afraid—They didn’t know! It broke my heart.” He pounded 
his fist against his old breast. “I sat down to cry. Tears—here!” 
His hands quavered up to the boy’s face, dropped against his heart. 
“The dead men—it’s long ago—but the dead men—they were happy— 
they kept the faith. You'll keep it. It lasts. It comes out—ahead— 
sometime. Not all at once.” He rubbed his hand across his eyes. 
“Take me—up to bed, Stevie. I’m old—old.” He started, fumbling, 
toward the door, his arm clinging to Stephen’s, drawing him along. 

At the door Stephen turned for a moment; his eyes burning in his 
gaunt face. Then they were gone, the old man clumping heavily on 
the stairs. 

Into the silence Mrs. Rodman wailed, “Oh, he’s worse than ever, 
upsetting us so——” 

“He’ll—” Brock choked, and before he could speak again, the sharp 
note of the doorbell crackled through the room. 

Mr. Rodman rose heavily and walked into the hall. After a 
moment he was back, staring at a telegram. Grace moved to her 
feet, her face a white blur against the dark hangings. He tore it open, 
read it, his jaw pendulous. 

“What is it, Will?” Mrs. Rodman cried. 

“From the war office. Regret—” he mumbled a little—“ ‘Stephen 

Cox died on shipboard, on way to this country. Wounded at Sedan!’ 
Funny, now, the mistakes the old government makes.” He paused, 
breathing loudly. “Grace, run—run upstairs—and tell Stephen—the 
joke.” 
y Grace swayed as she came around the table and passed out 
of the room. The three people left there stared after her, waiting. 
Presently, in the thick silence, they heard her feet descending the 
stairs, slowly, softly, as though they whispered. She came to the door, 
her face rigid. 

“Well?” Brock threw the word at her, hoarsely. 

“No one is there.” Her voice was monotonous, without intona- 
tions. “Grandfather is lying—on his bed. I—can not—wake him.” 
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7 1 PERS Ss 
THE POTTER’S VOW IN INDIA, “TO CREATE 


ONLY THAT WHICH IS BEAUTIFUL AND 
USEFUL” 


f the creating of beautiful things, he is initiated into 
the mysteries of his profession much as a priest is 
# received into a temple. He does not lightly decide 
\} to be a carpenter or a potter, but throughout his whole 

life has been led up to the day when he will choose 
his work. Sometimes he chooses his father’s craft; sometimes he 
launches boldly in a new direction, but in any case his choice is cele- 
brated with a religious ceremony, and he takes a vow: “To create only 
that which is beautiful and useful”. ‘This vow is as earnestly adhered 
to as any made by a priest. It is this devout respect for art that makes 
the work of India stand supreme in exquisiteness of detail and in 
fineness of form. 

It is not usual here in America to find as reverent a spirit put into 
work. Our young people are apt, alas, to enter a trade or profession 
because of the wealth and power to be gained therein, rather than for 
the delight and privilege of creating something that is useful and that 
will add to the beauty of the world. 

It is said that the potter’s art was the first to develop and it 
sprang from prehistoric man’s need of having a safe repository for 
the seeds of wild foods saved from one season to the next and for 
carrying water from the spring to the habitation. ‘There is a peculiar 
halo of romance surrounding the making of pottery, for each nation 
unconsciously molds its own ideals, characteristics, and attainments 
in the vase or the jar formed of the earth. 

“The potter sat in his shed and flower-like from the silent wheel 
the vase rose up beneath his hands,” sang Oscar Wilde. The potters, 
absorbed in their magic task of whirling the clay beneath their fingers 
until it takes the form of flower or cloud or dream of their minds, 
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PERSIAN BLUE HAS AL 
WAYS BEEN CONSIDERED A 
DIFFICULT COLOR FOR 
AMERICAN POTTERS TO OB 
TAIN BUT THE DURANT 
KILNS HAVE SUCCEEDED IN 
REPRODUCING THIS” RICH 
AND LUSTROUS COLOR IN 
POTTERY FOR AMERICAN 
HOMES. DECORATORS OFTEN 
RELY ON THE POTTER’S ART 
FOR THE CLIMAX OF THEIR 
COLOR SCHEMES FINDING 
IN THE BODY-COLOR AND 
ITS BRILLIANT HIGH LIGHTS 
JUST THE ACCENT NEEDED 
JARS FOR POTTED PLANTS, 
BOWLS FOR FLOWERS AND 
PLATTERS FOR FRUIT 
SHOULD BE CHOSEN WITH 
AS) CAREFUL CONSIDERA 
TION FOR THEIR EFFECT IN 
THE ROOM AS ANY PICTURE 
OR BIT OF TAPESTRY 


Photographs Courtesy of the Arden Studios. 





























EGYPTIAN BLUE IS THE 
BASE OF THIS LAMP DE 
SIGNED ON CLASSICAL 
LINES. RICH AUBERGINE IS 
THE DISH FOR FLOATING 
FLOWERS LINED WITH TUR 
QUOIS BLUE THE LITTLE 
FIGURE HOLDING THE SHAL 
LOW ASH TRAY IS ALSO 
EGYPTIAN BLUE IN COLOR 
rHESE ARTICLES ARE FROM 
THE DURANT KILNS AND 
SHOW ANOTHER PHASE Ol 
THEIR SKILL IN FORM AND 
USE OF COLOR. AMERICAN 
HOUSEWIVES ARE NO LONG 
ER CONTENTED TO AS 
SEMBLE ARTICLES CHOSEN 
WITH LITTLE THOUGHT, 
BUT EACH ROOM IS WORKED 
OUT WITH ALL THE CARE 
AN ARTIST GIVES TO THE 
QOMPOSITION OF A PICTURE 


























BRILLIANT BLACK 
ENAMEL AND MANCHU 
BLUE ENAMEL WITH 
LIGHT GREEN DOTS, IS 
THE COLOR SCHEME OF 
THE TALL VASE DECOR- 
ATED BY DOROTHEA 
WARREN O’HARA. THE 
ONE BESIDE IT IS AN 
OLD CHINESE BLUE 
ENAMEL BACKGROUND 
WITH BOLD DESIGN IN 
LAVENDER ENAMEL. 
STRIKING IN DESIGN, 
BOLD IN COLOR AND 
EXQUISITE IN WORK- 
MANSHIP IS THE CHINA 
DESIGNED BY THIS 
WELL-KNOWN ARTIST. 


TWO POTTERY VASES MADE OF HARD BISCUIT 
WITH SOFT CRACKLED GLAZE. THE ENAMELS 
APPLIED ON TOP OF THE GLAZE ARE SELECTED 
TO FIT THE GLAZE. THESE TWO VASES HAVE 
BLACK ENAMEL BACKGROUND WITH BRILLIANT 
FLOWERS AND SCROLLS. THESE ALSO ARE DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY DOROTHEA WARREN 
O’HARA. 



































GRENWICH 
HOUSE POTTERY 
ALWAYS IS DIS 
TINCTIVELY IN 
DIVIDUAL FOR 
EACH PIECE IS 
MOLDED BY THE 
HAND OF AN 
EARNEST STU 
DENT WHO TRIES 
TO CREATE SOME 
THING BEAUTI 
FUL AND IS NOT 
HURRIED BY COM 
MERCIAL NECES 
SITY. EACH PIECE 
BEARS THE FIN 
GER PRINTS OF 
THE WORKERS 
AND THE COLOR 
IS IN EVERY CASE 
RICH AND BEAU 
TIFUL. 
GRENWICH 
HOUSE POTTERY 
Is DISTIN 
GUISHED FOR ITS 


RICH BLUES THAT 


ARE ALMOST 
EQUAL TO THE 
OLD EGYPTIAN 
BLUFS AND ITS 
UNUSUAL SHADES 
OF YELLOWS AND 
ORANGE. 
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CANDLE STICKS OF ROYAL CO- 
PENHAGEN WARE THAT ARE EX 
TREMELY DECORATIVE IN COLOR 
AND LINE. SUCH CANDLE STICKS 
FORM THE CENTER OF INTEREST 
ON DRESSING OR DINING TABLE. 
WHEN FINISHED WITH A PARCH 
MENT SHADE CARRYING OUT THE 
SAME RICH COLORS FOUND IN 
THE PORCELAIN, THEY ARE AN 
ADDITION OF EXTREME VALUE 
TO ANY ROOM 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN POTTERY 
HAS SUCCEEDED IN PRODUCING 
THE BRILLIANT COLORS SO MUCH 
IN DEMAND BY MODERN DECORA- 
TORS. THE FORMS ARE DISTINC- 
TIVE AND THE COLORS RUN THE 
FULL RANGE OF FLOWER AND 
JEWEL TONES. THERE ARE 
VASES FOR FLOWERS, DISHES FOR 
THE DINING ROOM, AND ARTICLES 
FOR THE TOILET TABLE. ALSO 
LAMP BASES, CANDLE STICKS, 
HANGING JARS AND A MULTITUDE 
OF OTHER NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
SHAPES. 




















SOME FINE MODERN POTTERS 


little think that their work will be cherished by future generations. 
The man who makes something that nations view in struggle to obtain 
is only absorbed in his dream and in the delight of making something 
beautiful. Ruthlessly, he destroys every creation that is less than 


perfect. Patiently, he spins and twirls and models until the clay 
embodies his dream. 


Literature is full of tales of potters who have given their lives 
to the creation of a new glaze, to the discovery of a fresh color, to the 
achievement of a new form. China’s history can almost be written 
from its pottery. Japan’s potters reached universal recognition before 
ever their statesman found place in the world councils. America has 
yet to prove her ability to mold a bit of clay into a form that will cause 
nations to build marble structures to preserve it. Judging, however, 
from the pottery that America has produced in the last few years, 
even the commercial pottery spun out by manufacturers, we bid fair 
to reach a distinguished excellence. 

Pottery of all kinds is being used for home decoration as never 
before. A rose jar or lamp base often is the climax in form and color 
to the entire scheme of aroom. But pottery must be chosen or ordered 
with consummate care, or instead of being the culmination of the room’s 
beauty, bringing it all together in harmony, it will be the discordant 
note that sets the rest of the room into jarring inharmony. Many 
individual pottery makers or pottery decorators limit themselves to 
one object of a kind, never allowing themselves to cheapen it by dupli- 
cation. Others duplicate the form but create new color modulations 
for each piece. 

Working quite in an opposite direction are the big potteries 
which are able to make exquisite reproductions of any one object they 
feel is worthy of repetition. Certain firms, like the Grueby Tiles, 
Rookwood Pottery, the Fulper Kilns, the Paul Revere products of 
Boston, the Lenox Pottery, the Gates Pottery, that make the Teco 
Ware, are already in the front rank of those who produce beautiful 
objects for American homes. There are also many little studios, such 
as the Glen Tor on the Hudson, where work is limited as far as output 
is concerned, but which are coming to receive the recognition due 
conscientious workers. The Mat-glazed pottery of the Volkmar Kilns, 
the table ware from the Dedham and the Merrimac Kilns show work 
that is an honor to the country. 

The Durant Kilns have produced pottery of such rare beauty of 
form and richness of color that much of it is worthy to be regarded as 
museum pieces. Yet, though they have produced Persian blue that 
cannot be excelled by any modern workers since the fifteenth century, 
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they have made many jars and vases that are within the reach of the 
majority of home-makers. 

As a result of long years of experimenting, Jeanne Durant Rice 
and Leon Volkmar have been giving America a pottery that has been 
pronounced by many experts the best modern work done in any 
country. Their Egyptian blue so nearly reproduces the rare blue 
shining beneath the patina of time that only an expert can discriminate 
between them. Their yellows run the gamut of flower color, even 
showing the tawny line of the tiger and the sun-burnished sands of 
the desert. Greens, rich and brilliant as summer foliage, tender and 
subtle as trees in the moonlight, royal purples, mauves, and particu- 
larly a color they have termed Aubergine (egg-plant purple) are but 
a few of the glazes which they have learned to produce at will. They 
have done much toward developing the fictile arts in America. 


WW ct rare int quite for another purpose, but producing articles 
of rare interest, are the Greenwich House Potters. The boys, 
girls, men and women who are members of the Greenwich 
House Settlement, New York City, make the vases, fruit platters, 
flower bowls, candlesticks and scones for the pure joy of creating 
something beautiful. Though the motive of those directing the settle- 
ment is primarily educational, giving the people working in this 
crowded section of the city a rare opportunity to understand and to 
create beauty, each worker is helped to market his products. Each 
potter, whether a lad of eight years or his mother, perhaps, receives 
fifty per cent of the returns. This goes far toward compensating the 
workers for the time spent after a day’s work already onerous. 

Many members of the settlement have a longing to produce beau- 
tiful articles and the Greenwich House helps them develop their 
natural artistic qualities and surrounds them with models that direct 
and form their ideals. The plastic mass of clay in their hands gradu- 
ally becomes more refined, the glazes better applied until each worker 
has the satisfaction of creating something that bears the stamp of 
individuality ; often showing the very finger prints of the eager hands 
that formed it. No two articles are alike, for each piece is made 
individually and as a result of the worker’s desire to express beauty. 
Naturally much of the success of the Greenwich House Pottery is due 
to the skill, patience, and good taste of the teachers. 


MERICA is also making rapid strides in the ornamenting of 
pottery and china. Scattered through our land are many 
women who have kept well in advance of the spirit of decora- 

tion that tends toward simplicity and refinement of color. Many of 
these workers take china and pottery already created, concerning them- 
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selves merely with the decorations, applying this in colors needed to 
complete the scheme of the room in which it will eventually be used. 
Entire sets for the table, individual breakfast sets, lunch china for the 
sun-room, bases for the lamp, vases for the summer porch, are but a 
few of the things that these individual workers create for the com- 
pletion of harmonious rooms for American homes. Popular interest 
has been stimulated all through the country by exhibitions so that the 
taste of each community is steadily being lifted to a higher standard. 

Dorothea Warren O’Hara is one of the workers who has stimu- 
lated interest in the beautiful decorating of china. Her work is 
notable for its classical simplicity of design and joyousness of color. 
It is the opposite of the cries for realism that swept the country but 
a few years ago, that realism which attempted to create a rose that 
might be mistaken for the fragrant reality. Conventionalized roses 
and flowers are now acknowledged to be far more decorative and 
bring out the quality of symmetry more suitable to the potter’s art. 

Modern demand for brilliant color has turned peoples’ attention 
anew to the beauty of the Royal Copenhagen pottery. This pottery 
fairly sings with color and when decorators wish to intensify or to bring 
to a spectacular finish a color scheme of any room, whether a gray 
bedroom, yellow-gold sunroom, royal blues, purples or greens in 
dining-room or drawing-room, they can find the hanging-bowl, fruit 


jar, or lamp base ranging with most delightful modulation, in just 
the manner most desired. 












HISTORIC CHAIRS: ARTICLE AND 
DRAWINGS BY JAMES THOMSON 


HERE is nothing like an old chair for stirring up old 
memories and traditions,” said F. Hopkinson Smith, 
and surely anyone of the historic chairs here shown 
recalls to people acquainted with the crucial events of 
the world, memories of craftsmen, kings, and queens, 
poets and the great race of people who have given us 

traditions of art and of living. The peculiarities of the most 
important styles of furniture are especially prominent in 
chairs, so chairs from historical periods have been selected to illus- 
trate the most significant points of progress in the art of furniture 
designing. Starting with the year sixteen hundred we are here 
showing a series of chairs in orderly sequence ending with the Empire 
style of the opening of the nineteenth century. We have many fine 
modern designers but they will not be considered in this article. 
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The Napoleon or Empire style was the last of the great periods 
that have set the standard for the world of designers to follow. 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
designed after a set formula 
and rarely deflected from 
their favorite lines of ex- 


WILLIAM 

oe pression. Hepplewhite as a 
AT LEFT. rule affected the shield 
oy shape in its chair backs while 
RIGHT. Sheraton seldom departed 


from the straight line. 
There is therefore a uni- 
formity in the product of 
==. each of these masters so that 
their work is distinctly indi- 
vidual and one is not apt to 
be confused with the other. 
Chippendale, on the other hand, went far afield after his ideas. 
A single phase of beauty did not suit him at all. There are at least 
half a dozen different types of this master’s work; hence, in order to 
present it properly, it has been necessary to show three examples. His 
chairs which show backs with interlacing or strapwork characteristics, 
are probably better known in this country than are the others. 
Hepplewhite chairs furnish a connecting link as it were between 
the rich profusion of Chippendale and the chaste simplicity of Shera- 
ton. Hepplewhite’s highest attainment was the chair, which he devel- 
oped in a variety of graceful and delicate forms. The model that is 
invariably associated with his name is the one in which the back shows 
some form of a shield. There were many variations of this form. 
Some backs show the oval or 
a beautiful heart shape, but 
the treatment of all was simi- @ 
lar. Within the outer rim Q@iita 
were always delicate carvings 
of wheat sheaves, arrows or 
the Prince of Wales feathers. 
He used these motifs with 
extremely decorative effect. 
All Hepplewhite chair seats 
are wider at the front than at 
the back. The seats were 
sometimes slightly concave, 
but the legs were invariably 
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straight and finely tapered. This type of furniture 
seems best suited to the formal drawing room, hall 


or semi-formal reception room. It is eminently a 
elegant and adds grace to richly appointed houses. [4 DESIGN. 


Sheraton used mahogany to a great extent 
though he experimented much with other woods. « 
It has been said that he handled woods as a painter 
does colors. His decoration consisted mainly of | 
inlay and marquetry, the inlays often emphasizing 
the structural divisions of his designs. He is known as the “master of 
straight lines” and seldom uses carving of any description. His work 
is as fine and beautiful today as it was one hundred years ago and no 
doubt will furnish a model of excellency for generations of designers 
to come. Many modern furni- 
~ ture-makers have been success- 
ful in making acceptable repro- 
ductions of Sheraton’s furni- 
ture. It is obviously impossible 
to furnish palatial homes of 
today with genuine Sheraton, 
yet the style is so adapted to 
modern requirements of home 
4, beauty that the demand for re- 

i~ productions has stimulated the 
manufacturers today to make 
satisfactory copies. The same 
perfection of proportion and 
restraint of line characteristics of Sheraton can therefore be had in 
some modern furniture. We may say that it lacks the mellow, inde- 
scribable finish of the original, still it has much of the beauty and 
endurance that we associate with the old models. 

Chippendale furniture, though somewhat confused, resolves itself 
into three styles, as already commented, which had their derivation 
from the French, Gothic and Chinese forms. The French influence 
can be discovered in the chairs which show intricate and delicately 
carved ribbon-work backs. The cabriole or bowed-out front legs 
belong to an early Queen Ann type, the backs of which, however, were 
a distinct Chippendale invention. ‘The Gothic influence, which is 
easily traceable in the divisions of the glass doors of the bookcases 
and china closets for which Chippendale became celebrated, is notice- 
able also in the backs of the chairs, which show a decided Gothic forma- 
tion. Chinese Chippendale furniture is so renowned as to need slight 
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SOME FAMOUS CHAIRS 


mention. He played endless vari- 
ations on Chinese lattice-work 
' characteristics. In places where 
, the lattice was not pierced, it was 
carved as a relief decoration on 
table and chair legs. He intro- 
duced Chinese pagodas in the 
cresting of cabinets and china 
closets, and did lasting service to 
the world in bringing to its notice 
the graceful lines and exquisite workmanship of Chinese art. All 
Chippendale furniture is distinguished by a freshness of spirit, holding 
some flavor of the romance and joy that its creator infused into it. 

The Jacobean period was one prolific of fine chairs widely differ- 
ing in design. A Flemish influence is perceptible in some of the 
extremely high and sometimes narrow backs which became so promi- 
nent after the Restoration. The Charles Second example shows a 
comfortable, sensible type, and therefore has been selected out of a 
varied assortment in this present instance. Much of the furniture 
of the Jacobean period was carved, some with Elizabethan ornaments, 
others with Gothic character. In the late Stuart period, furniture 
changed slightly from heavy, ponderous types to those of lighter 
proportion with turned and twisted legs. This period also was notice- 
able by the introduction of upholstery and cane work, beginning, it 
is said, the vogue for comfort. 

The Queen Ann period also produced some good chairs. With 
the advent of William and Mary curvilinear construction lines came 
into fashion. Some examples of flamboyant order as exemplified in 
the William and Mary period are here shown. Greater restraint was 
shown in the Queen Ann period, which followed the William and 
Mary. 

Walter A. Dyer in his 
“Handbook of Furniture 
Styles” has called attention 
in many parts of the book to 
the emphasis of period char- 
acteristics noticeable in 4 
chairs. Quoting at random f 
we find that “During the favs 
Jacobean period proper the 7 
general form of furniture re- 4 
mained severely rectangular. 
The legs of tables and chairs 
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were perpendicular, the chair-backs straight and the seats flat. Such 
articles as stood on legs were heavily underbraced. It was in decora- 
tive carving that Jacobean furniture excelled. The typical designs 
include, first of all, the running pattern of figure eights and con- 
tiguous circles. Other hallmarks of the period are the semicircle 
filled with petals, geometric and lozenge paneling, the rounded arch 
and more or less elaborate scrolls.” 

“The Cromwellian chair was a descendant of the wainscot, with a 
half back of padded leather in place of the solid panel, and usually 
a seat of the same material fastened with brass-headed nails. Charles 
Second chairs were made of oak and maple sometimes, but usually in 
walnut or beech. The backs were tall and narrow with carved crest- 
ings, sides and underbraces. , 

, They were often surmounted by 
a Tudor rose or acrown. Slen- 

der twisted columns and rich 
scrolls carved in high relief be- 
came a feature. Cane and up- 
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and seats, the backs frequently ino | 


consisting of narrow cane panels 
within an elaborately carved_ gh 
frame. These chairs were of 4 
two general types— Flemish 
and Spanish. In the Flemish 
style the back consisted of | 
turned stiles, within which was a cane panel bordered by scroll-work 
carving. The legs were usually S-shaped, with scroll feet and a broad 
scroll-work underbrace in front. In the Spanish type the legs were 
turned and the backs were of solid cane, upholstery or tooled leather. 
The feet were square, channeled and flaring, the typical Spanish foot.” 

“The William and Mary chairs are interesting as representing 
many variations in the transition from the chairs of the Restoration 
to those of a truly Dutch type. The rectangular panel in the back 
was dropped; the chair-backs were tilted backward and were often 
shaped to fit the body, and upholstery became common. The typical 
leg to be found on William and Mary chairs, tables and chests of 
drawers was straight and rather heavily turned, often with an inverted 
cup-shaped or bell-shaped ornament, and the legs were frequently 
joined by curved underbraces.” 


@ RIGHT. 
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OLD MODELS FOR NEW FURNITURE: AN 
APPRECIATION: BY WALTER A. DYER. 


OT long since, while wandering alone through the gal- 
lery of one of the better-class auction rooms in the 
Fifth Avenue sector of New York, casually examin- 
ing sundry old tapestries and pieces of furniture, I 
stepped abruptly from the twentieth century into the 
seventeenth. That describes precisely the sensation 1 
experienced. In one corner of the gallery had been 

set up an authentic Jacobean library. Oak wainscot panels, book 
shelves, window frames, doors, and fireplace had all been taken from 
some old manor house of England and brought across the water in 
sections, and with the help of a few bits of new paneling and shelving 
to restore missing parts, and with the aid of small electric bulbs in 
the copper sconces, the ancient library had been reconstructed in the 
midst of the world’s most modern metropolis. 

It was a small room in every dimension and nearly square. Oppo- 
site the entrance door a small-paned window was flanked by book 
shelves reaching to the low ceiling. A simply framed fireplace occu- 
pied the middle of the paneled wall to the right, facing the most 
delectable window recess imaginable at the other side of the room. A 
few pieces of contemporary furniture completed the effect 

As I stepped into this room, I say, I felt myself suddenly trans- 
formed into a belted cavalier or a hooded scholar of the time of Charles 
the First. With the modern world all shut out, the atmosphere of 
illusion was complete. I could almost fancy that I saw Samuel Pepys 
at work with quill and ink-horn on his interminable diary before the 
antique oak desk in the window embrasure. 

I suppose some millionaire will buy that room and hide it some- 
where in a huge stucco house of pseudo-Italian-villa style. But per- 
haps not. We have some wealthy connoisseurs, and the little room 
may yet live again in congenial surroundings. 

I have mentioned this experience of mine because it illustrates 
the true mission of the antique—the production of a sort of psycho- 
logical suggestion to a pleasurable and edifying end. It is the same 
sort of reaction as that induced by the reading of old books and the 
quaint, wise literature of a bygone day. And the basic principle is 
not far to seek, for in modern life we are forced to take the fat with 
the lean, but when we delve into the past we may select only the best 
books and the best furniture. As a general rule, those are the only 
things that have survived. For poor books were written and poor 
furniture designed and built in the seventeenth century as in the 
twentieth, but they have gone their ways. The fine things are a joy 
forever. 
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Most of us will never possess an authentic Jacobean library; few 
of us can own genuine old English furniture; but the styles are 
immortal. And thereby hangs another tale. 


HAVE a friend in New York who spends his days in a factory 

near the East River where the air is laden with the smell of oil and 
_ varnish and the dust of much sandpapering. He employs skilled 
joiners and wood carvers and some of the old-time spirit of crafts- 
manship pervades the place. His business is the manufacture of 
furniture in the ancient styles, and particularly the reproduction to 
the last minute detail of certain splendid old museum pieces that are 
beyond the reach of the purchasing public. These pieces are repro- 
duced not merely line for line, but dent for dent, stain for stain, not 
for the purpose of counterfeiting, but in order to reconstruct, honestly 
and reverently, the very atmosphere and flavor of brave days that 
were—the sort of thing that I found living again in the little Jacobean 
library that I unexpectedly entered. 

It is difficult for me to understand how anyone can gaze upon 
such well chosen antiques and such carefully wrought reproductions 
without responding with a sincere sense of admiration For these 
things bear not merely the charm of historic association; they are in 
themselves works of art of an excellence seldom achieved in these days 
of machinery and stock patterns. 

Such a statement will, I suppose, be accepted with reservations, 
but that is because the work of old masters, wrought in a spirit strange 
to us, is seldom appreciated at first glance. Indeed, it is quite fair 
to raise the question as to why they should be accepted as superior. 
By what criterion are we to judge of such things? 

Confining myself for convenience to the furniture of old England 
prior to the days of Cromwell and the Restoration, I shall try to point 
out a few fundamental facts and principles, not to convince the doubt- 
ful, but simply as a sort of guide to those who honestly desire to know 
and to understand. 

To many who have never given the matter much thought I sup- 
pose a piece of furniture has usually appeared as a purely practical 
and useful adjunct of the household. Its purpose is primarily utili- 
tarian. A chair is to be sat upon, a table to be eaten from, a chest 
of drawers to hold things. If the chair be comfortable and the chest 
at once movable and commodious, that is all that can be asked. A 
certain grace of line, of course, is desirable, but that is not the primary 
requirement. 

That is all very true so far as it goes, but the connoisseur, the 
craftsman, the museum director has come to believe that a piece of 
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furniture may be as much a work of art as a painting or a fountain. 
Its utility goes without saying; its beauty is the thing worth studying. 
The most sensitive-minded craftsmen of all ages have felt this and 
have striven to make their chairs something more than things to be 
sat upon, their chests something more than mere receptacles. 

And so our historic furniture styles have developed, with a certain 
logic in them that may be studied and understood, not only by the 
connoisseur or the collector who is merely indulging a hobby, but by 
any person who is honestly desirous of acquiring that sort of education 
or culture of which a knowledge of art is an essential part. There 
are those who believe these furniture styles to be as worthy of con- 
sideration as schools of painting or of architecture. 

Viewing the matter from this angle, what is there about the 
particular styles of the period I have selected that makes them worthy 
of serious consideration? What are the special excellences that we 
are to examine, that have justified their survival through two or three 
centuries ? 

It is not the purpose of this article to catalogue the various forms 
and decorative features that were developed or came into popular 
vogue during the period under discussion. Any good book on English 
furniture design will supply such a catalogue. But a brief résumé 
of the period, or group of periods, is perhaps necessary to set up some 
sort of limitation. 


S far back as the thirteenth century furniture in England began 
A to display a recognizable style or type of design. It was based 
directly on Gothic architecture The lines were simple, but the 
carving with which it was embellished was often exquisite in conception 
and execution. Oak was the principal wood employed and the finest 
workmanship was displayed in the construction of chests and coffers, 
cupboards and buffets, and, less commonly, chairs, benches, and tables. 
A true sense of proportion is one of the chief features to be looked 

for in judging of the merits of any piece of furniture, and the pro- 
portions of some of these old pieces show that the ancient craftsmen 
were not ignorant of the principles governing proportion nor strangers 
to the natural feeling for it. But it is in the carving that we find the 
chief interest in the old English furniture of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries. It was largely of a geometric, conventional sort, but satis- 
fying in its rendition. The pierced tracery which constitutes much of 
its ornamentation exhibits that same intricate beauty that distinguishes 
the ornamentation of the Gothic cathedral. There is an undoubted 
charm about the carefully planned and executed pointed arches, 
arcades, trefoils, quatrefoils, wheels, conventionalized roses, and linen- 
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ENGLISH COURT 
CUPBOARD OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CEN 
rURY. THE CRE 
DENCE, AS IT WAS 
ORIGINALLY CALLED 
WHEN USED IN 
GHURCH FOR’ THE 
CEREMONIAL BREAD 
AND WINES, LATER 
FOUND ITS WAY TO 
THE CASTLES OF THE 
NOBLES AND BISH 
OPS WHEN IT CON 
TAINED THE WINE 
FOR DAILY USE. IT 
THEN RECEIVED THE 
NAME OF CUPBOARD. 














Photographs by courtesy of The Kensington Company. 


ENGLISH SERVING TABLE, KEPT NEAR THE MASTER'S SEAT, 
4 FROM WHICH MEAT AND WINE WAS SERVED. THIS IS A 
; FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

AND IS THE FOUNDATION OF OUR PRESENT DAY SIDE-BOARD. 








ENGLISH CUP- 
BOARD TABLE 
OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CEN- 
TURY DISTIN- 
GUISHED FOR 
BOLDLY CARVED 
GOTHIC PANELS, 
EACH DIFFER 
ING SHARPLY IN 
MOTIVE BUT 
THOROUGHLY IN 
HARMONY WITH 
THE OTHER. 
HINGES, LOCAL 
PLATES WERE 
CAREFULLY 
FORGED BY 
HAND. SUCH 
ARTICLES WERE 
FOUND IN THE 
GREAT LIVING 
HALLS OF THE 
NOBLES AND 
BISHOPS AND 
SERVED THE 
SAME PURPOSE 
AS OUR MODERN 
SIDE-BOARD. 


































ENGLISH REFECTORY TABLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, ELIZA- 
BETHAN IN CHARACTER, PROBABLY COPIED BY SKILLED WORKMEN FROM 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT OF STILL 


PERIOD. 


THE STRAPWORK FRIEZE 


IS 


BEAUTIFULLY 


EARLIER ELIZABETHAN 


EXECUTED. 
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fold motifs, and the later cinquefoils and parchemin details which 
were the characteristic design elements of the Gothic period. 

During the Tudor period, which, roughly speaking, embraced 
the sixteenth century in England, the furniture became more varied 
in form, and the influence of the Renaissance movement is to be 
detected, though the decorative styles were more thoroughly native 
in character and less indebted to Italy than were those of Spain, 
France, and the Low Countries. 

The styles of the early Tudor period, covering the first half of the 
century, show a mixture of Gothic survivals, with Italian, French, 
and Flemish importations, all more or less modified. It was a less 
plastic, less imaginative style than that of Italy The linen-fold motif 
continued to be popular in the carving, while the acanthus was intro- 
duced from Italy, together with the shield, the cartouche, and the 
gillouche—a strap ornament forming a succession of circles. 

After fifteen hundred and thirty-five the coarser German and 
Flemish features became more common than the Italian. There was 
a greater variety of formal strap-work, more turned work, diamond 
shapes superimposed on square panels, and panel work made up of 
moldings. Other details were the Tudor rose, the dolphin, the lion’s 
head, round portrait medallions, arcades of round-headed arches super- 
seding the pointed Gothic arch, and a semi-circular or fan pattern. 

The applied or carved ornament continued to be more interesting 
than the forms, though a steady development in this field is note- 
worthy. The cabinet was still the most decorative piece of furniture, 
while beds, tables, and stools were for the most part lacking in artistic 
distinction. 


T was during the prosperous reign of Elizabeth that something 
like a genuine Renaissance movement developed and the furniture 
styles took on a more distinctive character. There was less of the 

Gothic feeling, more attempt at originality. Furniture became less 
architectural, more movable. Though foreign influences were marked, 
the styles were becoming more and more distinctly British. Oak was 
still the popular wood. 

Chairs became somewhat more common, and the banqueting table 
began to show a definite beauty of form and ornament. Cupboards 
became increasingly important and decorative and even the bedsteads 
showed a decided improvement in style. 

Carving was still the chief method of ornament, the details 
including heraldic motifs, the diamond or lozenge, the double S, and 
designs embodying fruit, foliage, and flowers. The linen-fold motif 
gave place generally to scroll and strap-work, carved in low relief, 
and sometimes elaborately interlaced. The bulb, drum, or melon form 
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frequently appeared on table legs, bed posts, and cupboard supports, 
and turned work became popular. 

The Jacobean period proper occupied the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Walnut gradually came into use, but oak remained 
the predominant wood until the period of the Restoration. At first 
the styles emerged but slowly from those of the Elizabethan period, 
the true Jacobean style reaching its height during the reign of Charles 
I (sixteen hundred and twenty-five to sixteen hundred and forty- 
nine). 

During this period the general form of the furniture remained 
severely rectangular, its beauty depending not so much upon line as 
upon proportion and ornament. It was in decorative carving that the 
Jacobean cabinet makers excelled. The typical designs include, first 
of all, the running pattern of figure eights and contiguous circles. 
Other hallmarks of the period are the semicircle filled with petals, 
geometric and lozenge paneling, the rounded arch, and more or less 
elaborate double scrolls. More and more intricate strap-work was 
introduced, and a spiral form is frequently to be found on cupboards 
and chests of drawers. 

A much greater variety of forms was introduced. Chairs became 
more common, including the turned chair and the wainscot form. 
The typical table was similar to that of Elizabeth’s day, with bulb- 
turned legs giving place later to simpler baluster forms, and often 
with rails carved in arabesque or lunette patterns. Chests and cup- 
boards, often richly carved, were common. The cupboard, indeed, 
was one of the most interesting products of the period. 

In barest outline, these were the outstanding features of the 
Gothic, Tudor, and Jacobean periods. For those who have wearied 
of the later French and English styles, these offer much that is allur- 
ing and satisfying. Good reproductions are becoming more and more 
popular for use in modern homes. 

The secret lies in a combination of practical form, devoid of mean- 
ingless curves and excrescences; perfect proportion, in the best ex- 
amples; painstaking workmanship in both structure and carving; 
and an ornamentation that is as truly an outgrowth of the feeling for 
decorative beauty as a Gothic cathedral, a Renaissance mural painting, 
or a Japanese print. To all of these aspects of old furniture the 
student will devote his attention, and with familiarity with the best 
examples will come an increasing ability to distinguish the good from 
the not-so-good, a growing comprehension of the significance of art 
principles as applied to furniture, and a quickened reaction to the 
beauty of solid materials skillfully and understandingly wrought for 
the use of man. 
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A HOUSE WITH GARDEN DESIGNED 
AS A BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


N the first place, homes were built around the sacred fire, 
gift of heaven to man. Nomadic tribes ceased their wan- 
derings, when they discovered fire. Watchers were set to 
tend it. Eventually, walls were built around it, so in a 
way a home might be said to center around the idea of 
deity. As man progressed, he decided to make his home 
beautiful, that his deity, fire, might be more fitly honored. 

In looking at the photographs of the house of William J. Mc- 
Cahan, Jr., built at Morristown, New Jersey, one cannot help but 
feel that a home is a sacred place and that those who love the thought 
of home enough to construct one have deep reverence and love for it. 
This devotion and pleasure in the thought of home is further accentu- 
ated when the builder has taken the trouble to plant a garden about 
it, to brighten it with flowers, to surround it with a quiet pool of green 
grass, and to see that it is shaded with noble trees. 

The McCahan homestead stands in a well-wooded district upon 
an eminence of cleared ground. Century old oaks and beeches girdle 
this home as though kindly sylvan spirits protected it Three road- 
ways border this property and the problem of the architect was to 
design three elevations of the house, so that it would be beautiful in 
mass from three directions. Ordinarily a house is designed especially - 
for the impression it conveys from the front, but this house, like a 
statue, has been planned to satisfy the eye from every direction. 
Therefore, whether the house is approached from the front, the side 
or the rear, it presents a picture of beautiful lines and color. 

Though it recalls English Manor houses or perhaps the farm 
houses of Normandy, yet nevertheless it seems typically American. 
It shows that it has been built in a farm environment, though not 
devoted to the actual work of farming. It shows, therefore, the spirit 





of the country, the desire for outdoor life, but being without the need- 


ful clusters of barns and stables, it does not speak of farm activities. 
It has been designed in what may be termed a light vein, though there 
is nothing especially daring about it. Native sandstone was used in 
the foundation and lower walls, which were gradually replaced by 
rough plaster of pleasing grey tone, no sharp line of demarkation 
being visible between stone and plaster. 


HOUGH the outer effect of the house is grey as a boulder, it 

is splashed with gay flower color and held to its place on the 
earth with green of shrub and vine. Within is a large living 
room finished in white and mahogany, with wall coverings of straw- 
colored grass cloth. There is a high color note carried through drap- 
eries and upholsteries, which makes the room modern in spirit and 
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GARDEN PLANNED AS SETTING TO HOME 


treatment. The den is essentially a man’s room. The floor is paved 
with tiles of varying shades and the walls are rough plaster stained in 
old leather tones. At one side of this room is a fireplace with project- 
ing hood of veined marble upheld by pilasters of old tile. High panels 
of oak and a massive stairway give distinction to the hall and an ingle 
nook beside the large stone fireplace invites to rest and cheer. The 
dining room was virtually designed about its furniture. The furni- 
ture of the William and Mary period required a special setting which 
the architect carried out in closest detail. 

Mr. J. Fletcher Street, a Philadelphia landscape architect, de- 
signed the setting of this lovely home. He feels that Americans even 
in their garden making tend too often toward display rather than 
repose—repose being a basic requirement of garden beauty. Mr. 
Street regrets that we are apt to import European spruce, Scotch and 
Austrian pines when our own cedars, hemlocks and white pines are 
far more suitable and tend to greater longevity, because growing in 
their natural soil and climate. Europe is not as rich in broad-leafed 
evergreens as is America. Nowhere can we find more beautiful ever- 
green shrubbery than our native rhododendrons, azalias, laurels, an- 
dromedas, dendriums; there are also innumerable ground trailers of 
great beauty. Mr. Street feels that we have, therefore, an infinite 
variety of native stock to choose from and also we have our own in- 
comparable natural gardens as inspiration. 

From our rock pastures, we could gain many ideas for rock garden 
planting. Nature never makes straight-line hardy borders. She al- 
ways plants in little groups or colonies. Again, she also masses her 
color. Mr. Street has followed her methods as nearly as possible in 
his treatment of the wall garden shown in the McCahan estate. 
Pockets were provided in this dry wall in which earth was placed and 
plants established. ‘The stones were so laid that the water from the 
upper ones would not drip down and spoil the beauty of the plants be- 
neath. Rock plants have notably beautiful foliage and one of their 
characteristics is that they are free blooming, often flowering the en- 
tire season. Early April shows white blooms of rock-cress (Arabis 
alpina). As soon as this white flower-snow appears, it is followed by 
masses of yellow Alyssum (sawxatile compactum). In the early May 
the white and lavender mountain pink (phlox suwbulata) and the hardy 
candytuft (Iberis sempervirens). Other flowers, which cover the rock 
wall with a charming mosaic of color are the purple and rose aubretia, 
the Snow in Summer (Cerastiwm tomentoswm) with large star-shaped 
white flowers, the trailing soapwort (Saponaria ocymoides) the 
Epimediums in yellow, red and white, and columbines (Aquilegia) in 
many varieties. On the upper edge of the wall is a spring garden of 
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ENCIRCLED WITH BEECH AND OAK TREES, REST 
ING IN THE MIDST OF A ROSE GARDEN IS THE HOME 
OF WILLIAM J. McCAHAN, JR., AT MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
DETAIL OF THE DRY-WALL GARDEN WITH ITS MO 
SAIC OF LIVING COLOR IS SHOWN AT THE LEFT 

























ROCK GAR- 
DEN SHOWING 
MASSED 
PLANTING 

OF COLUM- 
BINES, SWEET 
WILLIAMS, 
AND SIBERIAN 
IRISES WITH 
A LITTLE 
GRASS PATH- 
WAY RUNNING 
BETWEEN. 


RUSTIC FOOT-BRIDGE CROSSING A WATER 
WAY IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. JOSEPH L 
WOOLSTOP, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADEL 
PHIA. DESIGNED BY THE LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT J. FLETCHER STREET. THE 
STEPPING-STONE PATH CROSSES THE POOL 
OF GREEN GRASS IMITATING NATURE’S 
KINDLY METHOD OF LAYING’ STONES 
ACROSS A STREAM OF WATER. TREES 
WERE PLANTED TO MAKE PLEASANT RE 
FLECTION IN THE WATER. 
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LEAVES 


tulips in soft colors and narcissus with fresh green yellows, Virginia 
cow-slip and blue forget-me-nots. 

One feature of the garden that is peculiarly well suited to the loca- 
tion of the house and its type of informal comfort and luxury is the 
stepping stone path that cuts the grass with as little demarkation as 
possible and yet leads the visitor on to the various entrances of the 
house. A path of brick or of concrete with sharp edges and clearly 
defined lines and color, would have been decidedly out of place. It is 
always good to borrow the material of the house for use in the garden 
and to train the green of the garden up against the house. This inter- 
mingling of house and garden shows the two creations to be an ex- 
pression of one mind. The work of nature and of man are thus 
blended in one harmonious whole. 

Another feature of interest, is the single column pergola. This 
very evidently will form the climax of the rose garden which it adorns, 
as soon as the vines have had a chance to climb up and over the grace- 
ful arch of the top. One of the photographs shows a picture of the 
stepping stone path, leading the visitor up to the house through the 
rose garden. The pergola dominates the view from this approach and 
when crowned with roses would certainly make a picture of rare 
beauty. 

The wall garden with its mosaics of flowering plants is shown in 
another photograph. Another bit of the rock garden can be seen as 
it comes down and rests upon the ground. Through this flowering 
garden is a little grass path leading out into a more open part. On 
the same page with this picture is a photograph showing a rustic foot- 
bridge crossing a water-way in the garden of Mrs. Joseph L. Wool- 
stop, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, also designed by Mr. Street. Here, 
the stepping stone path looks like it might be a continuation of the 
stone pathway across the pool of water. The planting of trees is 
exceptionally fine, as it leads the vision up as well as intensifies the 
reflected color in the pool. 


LEAVES 


HE leaves of the slim wild-cherry 
Like golden birds a-wing 
Over the dreaming meadows 
Drift and swing. 


And far on the wind’s wings blowing 
Beneath this arch of blue 

My thoughts, as the leaves in number, 
Drift to you. 


EvizABEtH Rosperts MacDona.p. 
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WOMEN IN POST-WAR INDUSTRIES 


REAT changes must inevitably come as our nation 
moves from a war to a peace basis. Social, economi- 
cal, and industrial conditions must be readjusted to 
meet the new conditions and women must take part 
in the readjustment as they did in the building-up 
f and in the operating of the war machine. Women 
Pac: 7-4 [4 have loved their war work. They felt honored in 
yecmeeeere being allowed to serve their country and never again 
will they be willing to exert all their energies and to center all their 
interests in the tiny orbit of their own personal lives. It stands to 
reason that the entire industrial reorganization programme as far as 
it touches women cannot yet be definitely outlined. Broadly speaking, 
however, all the organizations that had to do with women’s activities 
will stand as formed, only with a change of purpose. Certain great 
problems have always been woman’s work and these will be broadened 
and handled with greater understanding. For instance, the safe- 
guarding of little children, the education of youth, the health of the 
people and the great task of supplying food to the world. Women will 
take active part in such work, attacking their problems with an in- 
creased understanding and experience that they gained in their war 
service. Men returning from France must be comforted, nursed, their 
spirits sustained, and though the Government will offer them varied 
service, the efforts of the women must not relax. 

What has been called women’s interests, food, thrift, health, 
morals, were found to be, during the War, vital parts of a nation’s 
wellbeing. These interests are no longer women’s interests alone but 
a national problem, the solving of which requires women’s experience, 
dearly bought through past ages. During the war women found them- 
selves intimately associated with financial and industrial problems, 
and, because of their service in all of these activities, while helping the 
world to wage war, they will not be ignored when their country is re- 
organised on a peace basis. Therefore the women of America will be 
as interested in the establishing of peace as they were in the waging 
of war. 

What has been called The Second Army of Defence, namely, the 
protection of the home, care of children, the protecting of women from 
the dangers of industry will be built up stronger than ever before. 
The problems women will have to help the nation solve are not exactly 
reconstruction or readjustment, though, in a measure, both are in- 
cluded. There must be a complete realisation of the ideal for which 
the war was fought. This must be a slow growth if it is to be sure. 
The roots of this idealism must penetrate deeply into the minds and 
hearts of the people and this will require much propaganda work, 
many articles spread through newspapers and magazines, many public 
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WOMEN IN POST-WAR INDUSTRIES 


speeches and intimate heart to heart talks before a full understanding 
will be reached even to the least member of our Union, in the most 
remote hamlet of the country. 

__ One of the first problems which women faced after the Armis- 
tice was signed was to find positions for women who had held Gov- 
ernment jobs. One of the first great bodies of women to be relieved 
from Government service was in the Gas Mask Factory at Long 
Island City. At least three thousand women had to be placed in new 
positions and they scoffed at accepting any service that had to do 
with non-essentials of living. Though they could no longer help in 
war work they still wished to devote their energies to some form of 
service that had permanent value to the world. Manufacturers of 
fine lingeries, waists, neckties, collars and candies immediately sent in 
requests for these women. An Employment Bureau was opened at 
once in connection with the Gas Factory and women stepped at their 
discharge into a new line of permanent industry. There was, there- 
fore, no loss of time and no confusion in the readjusting of hundreds 
of women. 

The first group of women to be released from war service in 
Washington were almost immediately reinstated in clerical and steno- 
graphic positions in their own towns. Everyone in The United States 
Employment Service and the Heads of big industries in the small 
towns made special effort to provide these women with remunerative 
and worthwhile employment. A special letter was sent to each Fed- 
eral Director urging him to list such clerical work as the women who 
had engaged in war work could do in order to have places ready for 
them to fill as fast as they were released. With the war labor supply- 
ing machinery of the war equipment of The Employment Service 
reversed to meet reconstruction requirements there need be no serious 
problem of unemployment for women who have been engagd in war 
work. From scrubwomen to the highest trained professional women, 
a place will be found whereby their efforts directly benefit their coun- 
try as well as themselves. 

The National League of Women’s Service, two fifty seven Madi- 
son Avenue, so active during the war has now announced an Informa- 
tion Bureau where accurate information can be obtained on civic facts, 
current topics and events, activities of the organization and recon- 
struction work, also, where to go for work or play. It is to stand, 
in other words, as a medium of service between those who wish new 
opportunity for work and those who are seeking help. 

Many prominent Americans are supporting a plan for universal 
training for women as nurses. They believe this to be as important for 
the future of the race as universal military training is for the men of 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Among the Craftsmen 


MODERATE-PRICED 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


HE United States Department of 
Labor has just completed plans for 


a “OWN YOUR OWN HOME” 
campaign and its literature is now ready 
for distribution to any one interested. Our 
Government sends out word “That during 
the readjustment period such a movement 
hastens the return of normal conditions, 
results in much needed construction for 
home and industrial purposes, provides 
work for returning sol- 
diers and sailors and for 
labor changing from war 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 3 
49: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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greater comfort and happiness, and create 
individual reserves for misfortune and old 
age. Every house-owner with his family, 
whether rich, poor, or well-to-do, becomes 
thereby a better citizen, with increased self- 
respect, independence and responsibility to 
the city and nation, and a more vital in- 
terest in the welfare and prosperity of 
both.” 

It is evident from reports sent us that the 
business men of the Central West are wak- 
ing up to the fact that those who start build- 
ing early this spring are not making any 
mistake in the matter of cost. 
Of the total in three states of 
over forty-six million dollars for 
the week ending February twen- 
ty-second, ninety-nine and one- 
half per cent was private con- 
struction; eight per cent state 
and municipal work, and a frac- 
tion of one per cent Government 
construction. 

Building is a basic industry. 
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to peace industries, stimulates all 
lines of business in each com- 
munity, creates general pros- 
perity.” The Government also 
emphasizes the benefits which [°° 
may be expected from a “Own 
your own home” movement as 
follows: “It will provide better 
living conditions, increase effi- 
ciency, encourage thrift, give 
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alleen l 2 As soon as building 
gets under way there 
are demands for nails, 
cement, stone, lumber, 
hardware, brick, tile, 
etcetra. Labor is ab- 
sorbed and the circula- 
tion of money acceler- 
ated. 

CLos This is desirable in a 
season when our indus- 
trial system is chang- 
ing over from war pro- 
duction to peace pro- 
duction and building 
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A NATION OF HOME BUILDERS 


can be made one of the most helpful influ- 
ences in getting the country back to normal 
without serious business interruption and 
hardships. 

Tue ToucustTone has long felt “that the 
home is the backbone of a nation,” and, 
judging from the numerous letters that 
have been finding their way to our office in 
the last six months, others share the same 
conviction. From the first issue of the 
magazine we have carried out our purpose 
of showing two original house designs each 
month, adapted to the needs of the people 
who want comfortable, inexpensive, yet at- 
tractive homes. We have shown cottages 
that could be built on seashore, mountain 
top, farm land, or suburban lot, aiming to 
give prospective home-builders in East and 
West just the plan that would seem to them 
convenient and 
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have come in for houses to be 


SECOND 


built on a fifty-foot lot. We  froor PLAN. 
have designed several such 
houses. And in the one this 


month ToucHsTonE House num- 
ber forty-nine, we are presenting 
still another suggestion for a 
house and garage that can be 
built on a fifty-foot lot and still 
look roomy. The usual fault of 
such a house is that it looks too 
tall and narrow and therefore 
out of proportion. This house 
will not be condemned for any 
such reason. It does not look | 
petty or cramped or as if the 
rooms were awkwardly arranged 
within. Its whole appearance is 








The garage always presents a hard prob- 
lem for the architect when it is to be built 
as an integral part of the home. Though 
people cry for an “honest” architecture, yet 
the honesty of wide doors proclaims its ex- 
istence all too sharply. To make the wide 
doors less conspicuous we have indented 
them slightly and covered the face of the 
building with a trellis so that vines may 
fringe the doorway, breaking the severe 
outline. This arrangement also makes for 
an extremely convenient kitchen porch, as 
may be noticed by the plan: the steps up the 
kitchen porch start from the driveway, 
which makes it very handy when parcels 
are to be removed from the car to the 
house. By such an arrangement also the 
upper bedrooms gain a few feet in size, and 
the house gains in beauty. 

On the first floor is a living and 
sun room entered from a small 
hallway, the dining room on the 
opposite side of the hall is thus 
distinctly separate from the living 
room, yet within convenient reach. 
The kitchen is large and com- 
fortable, in every way amply fur- 
nished with conveniences arranged 
in accordance with the last word 
of kitchen experts—that is: the 

sink beneath windows and the 

range and closets on the inner 
walls. Ice box is in the pantry, 
which is fully equipped with 
cupboards for dishes. There is 
a china closet in the dining room 
and closets in the kitchen for cook- 
ing utensils. Many housewives 
feel they cannot adequately work 
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A NATION OF HOME BUILDERS 


without a kitchen cabinet. Such a con- 
venient article of kitchen necessity can be 
installed in place of the dresser we have 
indicated, if desired. At the back of the 
kitchen is a little porch facing the garden, 
which would form a delightful rest-nook 
for the maid. The garage is equipped with 
a work bench beneath windows and fur- 
nished with a door that leads out into the 
garden. 

Upstairs there is a good-sized room for 
the owner, with a sleeping porch, two bed- 
rooms and a bath for members of the family 
and a maid’s room with a large closet and 
bath. Each bedroom has been given large 
closet space. There is even a little closet in 
the hall of generous proportions. Every bit 
of space has been used to the greatest ad- 
vantage and the whole has worked out with 
the maximum amount of comfort and the 
minimum of expense. 

This house is hollow tile and stucco, roof 
can be of wood or composition shingles, 
slate or tile. A little color should be mixed 
with the cement to give it warmth. No 
building material makes a better background 
for flower color than a simple-toned cement 
or concrete. It even seems to reflect the 
color at times in a faint way which makes 
the house seem responsive to outdoor influ- 
ences. The lattice over the entrance door- 
way and across the face of the garage wing 
of the house should be lifted several inches 
from the house so that the vines can weave 
in and out of the lattice and thus gain secure 
foothold. 


TOUCHSTONE House number fifty is 

an entirely different type, and has the 
distinction of being designed especially to 
suit an individual case. Individuality makes 
for variety always. A person experienced 
in reading floor plans would see at once 
that some one’s special need was apparent, 
because the average home would prefer the 
bath room nearer the owner’s room. This 
house was designed for a mother and 
daughter, who were anxious to live in the 
country, and many ideals of the mother 
were worked out. Many people would 
object to passing through the living room 
to reach the bath room, but this could be 
corrected by making the dressing room, 
that is indicated beside the owner’s room, 
into a bath room. If only one bath room 
were required on the first floor, the bath 
room, as indicated on the floor plan, could 
be thrown into one room with the small bed- 
room and thus a delightful dining room 
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would be created. The two small bedrooms 
and bath upstairs would be quite sufficient 
for an ordinary, small family. This would 
give a much better floor plan for the aver- 
age person. 

The living room was especially designed 
to give a picturesque setting for a large 
grand piano. For this reason the two little 
windows on each side of the bay are high; 
for the piano is to go in the corner next to 
the outdoor sitting-room porch. The stair- 
way has been designed to occupy as little 
space as possible. It is not intended to be a 
special feature of the room, but only a 
necessary passageway to the upper rooms. 

The living and dining room is served 
through the pantry and the closets and 
shelves indicated are intended to hold the 
dishes used in the dining room. There is 
a sink in the pantry as well as in the 
kitchen. Beside the range is a dumb-waiter 
for convenience in bringing up the wood 
for the fireplace and range. There are an 
abundance of closets in every room and the 
whole floor plan is one of rare convenience 
for a small family. 

The house is to be built of shingles, and 
its extreme simplicity demands a very in- 
formal treatment. Its lines suggest a cozy, 
roomy home, and one can easily fancy a 
beautiful garden at the back. The service 
porch can be approached from either of 
two ways, according to how the house is 
placed on the lot. Furnace and storage 
rooms are located in the basement and an 
outdoor stairway leads down to them. 
When bright flowers are growing about the 
base of the house and looking in at the 
windows; when vines are wreathing the 
doorway with color and grace; when birds 
are playing about the fountain provided for 
them, a picture of home comfort will be 
attained. 

The ideal of a home is always that of a 
cottage wreathed with roses, never that of 
a marble palace. Happiness seems to be 
associated with simple living out in the 
country far removed from the noise and 
restless living of a city. Whenever a per- 
son longs for a garden it is generally for 
one that can be made by himself, rather 
than a great expanse of ground requiring 
many gardeners. This little house possesses 
the simple lines that make it attractive to 
the eye and one would feel that whoever 
lived in it would take joy in planting and 
training the vines about its doorway. No 
drudgery in a little home of this kind, but 
many leisure hours for pure enjoyment. 











BUILDING A HOME IN LESS THAN A MONTH 
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Photographs by courtesy of Katherine E. McClellan. 
HOW I BUILT MY FLORIDA 
HOUSE IN A MONTH: BY 
LD. G. McCLELLAN 


HEN it became necessary for busi- 
W ness reasons for me to move from 
my own, little home on one of 
Florida’s lovely keys and take up a residence 
in the charming little town near by, the 
question of a home became a serious one. 
Having become used to a large, airy home, 
I did not relish the thought of renting a 
small house, of being confined in small 
rooms. One of the real estate men who 
found me hard to suit suggested that I buy 
a certain lot that was for sale at a moder- 
ate price and build a home after my own 
heart’s desire. The idea was a thrilling 
one; yet there was but a month for me to 
make the change. Could I build a home in 
so shorta time? Speed in that little Florida 
town was an unknown thing, and would it 
be possible to inspire the builders to help 
me in the problem of elimination I had de- 
cided upon! The photographs show ‘that 
the miracle was performed. Just three 
weeks lacking two days from the day the 
lot was purchased I was living in my own 
home. 


A CHARMING LITTLE FLORIDA HOME, 
IN LESS THAN A MONTH. 





BUILT 


Economy and speed were my watchwords. 
Climatic conditions were in my favor as 
only one thickness of boards was needed. 
I used the common peckey cypress in the 
twelve-inch width, upright construction. In 
reality this was nothing more than a bat- 
ten, but I redeemed this by using four-inch 
shingles in place of plain batten strips, mak- 
ing a finish which gave tone at once to the 
building. 

Partitions were expensive, so I did with- 
out them; and since | could have but thirty 
feet I decided to have one large room in- 
stead of several small ones. The room is 
thirty by eighteen feet and is a composite 
affair, since hall, library, writing room, liv- 
ing room, dining room, office are one. The 
fireplace at the end of the room is dropped 
eighteen inches below the floor level with 
a concrete hearth ten feet square. The fire- 


“place opening is five feet and is faced with 


Spanish terra-cotta roofing tile. The club- 
shaped pieces which support the mantel are 
the pieces used to put over the ridge pole 
of the roof. In this case they cover the 
timbers that support the mantel. The step 
all around the fireplace makes a wonderful 
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BUILDING A HOME IN 


seat and also, by use of hinges, most con- 
venient wood boxes. 

Windows are expensive, nevertheless I 
have ten of them. But note, they are single 
sash and are hung between the studs and 
on a strap hinge, and they swing up. This 
makes a saving of window frames and hard- 
ware as well. The doors are also hung be- 
tween the studs. They were made out of the 
identical pieces of lumber cut out to make 
the opening, put together with cross pieces, 
with big bolts and nuts and hung with barn 
door strap hinges. These doors actually 
cost but the price of the nuts and bolts, but 
in honesty I must add that it took much 
time to convince the carpenter that such a 
door could really be made. 

I was my own architect and superintend- 
ent and never left to the carpenter the joy 
of seeing my wee home grow over night. 
We had many a dispute and doubtless we 
are both’ the wiser for it. There is a ten- 
foot extension along the back of the big 
room which gives me coat closet, bath, kit- 
chen, pantry and out-of-door dining room. 
Upstairs there is just one big, room. 

Since many of my neighbors freely ex- 
pressed their opinion that my home was 
“not a house at all,” I jokingly said, “It’s 
only a shelter.” That seemed to fit it so it 
is now known as “The Shelter.” Besides 
the fun of planning and helping to build I 
had the joy of helping to finish it inside. 


LESS THAN A MONTH 


The bookcase I made myself of bits of left- 
over flooring. The carpenter left his‘mitre- 
board one night and I discovered that I 
could actually saw off an end of a board, a 
feat I had never accomplished before. Then 
I made shelves and a lot of other things. 
Electricity was out of the question so I had 
to be contented with lamps for a time. But 
I went to the tinsmith and with his per- 
mission gathered up odds and ends of tin 
and galvanized iron. He kindly showed me 
how to use his big bending machine and 
then I made many a candlestick and sconce. 
One day I found an old right-angled piece 
of iron which suggested at once a crane. So 
[ hunted about until I found another piece, 
which the blacksmith welded for me, and 
put a twist in and bent the end up and lo, a 
very respectable crane. 

The morning the men began to work I 
picked up a beautiful horseshoe which later 
I fastened to a stud on one side of the front 
door. I had also picked up a five-foot length 
of old chain with curious links of different 
sizes and shapes. One end of the chain I 
fastened to the stud on the other side of the 
door and then when I slipped one link of 
the chain over one end of the horseshoe the 
result was a perfect Flemish lock. 

I have some really good silver and ma- 
hogany, so with my books and a lot of cush- 
ions my “Shelter” has a truly home at- 
mosphere. 
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THE SILENT WILLOW 


THE SILENT WILLOW 


HE decorative quality of willow has 

never been questioned but some 

people have objected to it because 
when woven into chairs, chaise longues, or 
couches, it is apt to creak and whisper and 
“complain” with every movement of the 
body. Willow furniture makers have long 
tried to make silent willow and at last have 
succeeded. These chairs and couches, foot- 
stools, settees or chaise longues are so woven 
that even a nervous invalid cannot complain 
of their irritating answer to every movement 
of the body. Sanitariums and hospitals have 
welcomed this new silent willow for it is 
not only light and cheerful as far as color 
and form is concerned but because it is so 
light in weight that invalids can move it 
about with little effort. 

Willow adapts itself to modern schemes 
of decorating as agreeably and graciously 
as a basket for it has somewhat the same 
quality, that is, it carries the stamp of indi- 
viduality as does a basket and lends itself 
to any scheme of coloring that the decorator 
can ask. In addition to taking color 
whether stain or paint in a satisfactory way, 
it also can be harmoniously combined with 
the bright colored cretonne upholstery and 
pillows so much in use today. Its light and 
airy form with its sweeping curves seems 
the ideal associate for bright colored sum- 
mer fabrics. 

Willow shows another adaptable quality 
that makes it useful to the interior decorator 
and that is, a single piece can be introduced 
into almost any room, especially if stained 
some color that predominates irf the room, 
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A PICTURESQUE WILLOW GARDEN 
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such as blue, old-gold, green, grey, or black. 
Rooms that look dark and heavy are bright- 
ened and lighted by the introduction of a 
piece or two of willow even if it is nothing 
more than a stand upon which a bird-cage 
is hung, a box at the window, a foot- 
stool, easy chair, lamp shade. It looks 
well in city as well as country rooms. 
It is the ideal furniture for yachts as 
well as sun porches and wide country 


+ verandas. Lounge rooms of sanitari- 
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A SETTEE FOR PORCH OR LIVING ROOM OF SILENT 


WILLOW. 
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place to read or chat with friends. 

Tables, book-cases, writing-desks, 
couches, candle-sticks, lamp-shades, 
bird-cages, scrap-baskets, tea-wagons, 
music-stamds, screens, and various 
other articles are woven in the silent 
willow. 
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THE HOME-SHOP 


THE HOME-SHOP 


RAFT workers in the old days, when 

the creation of beauty was almost a 

religion, worked right in their homes. 

Shop and home were one. Workers were 

proud of their profession and the front of 

the house spoke eloquently of the trade of 

the master within. The living rooms were 
grouped modestly behind the shop. 

All through the United States, we see in- 
dications of the revival of this charming 
old way of uniting the interests of home 
and shop, both gaining dignity thereby. All 
through New England one finds the sad 
picture of homes abandoned by young 
people who had, or thought they had, to go 
to the city to join the great mass of business 
and professional people. Here and there, 
however, we see the old house-and-shop 
spirit returning, with advantage to the com- 
munity at large as well as to the individual 
with imagination enough to see the possi- 
bility of active self-sustaining life in the 
country. Many women whose husbands or 
sons had gone away to the war converted 
their homes into shops, some weaving rugs, 
others selling garden products or delicious 
hdéme-made pies, cakes and breads. 

The history of one charming home that 
we found last summer should give many 
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women courage to try similar restoration. 
Not every woman has vision enough to see 
in an old house, sadly out of repair, an ideal 
home. Mrs. Francis B. Stebbens passing 
a pre-Revolutionary homestead somewhere 
on the highway between Quogue and West- 
hampton, with wide shingles and moss cov- 
ered stone foundation, saw opportunity and 
immediately got possession of the place that 
the thousands of motorists had passed by 
with unseeing eyes. 

This house painted white with green 
blinds and the red brick chimneys, finished 
with the fine woodwork within, soon began 
to show the old-time spirit of hominess. 
The fact that it was on the highway sug- 
gested an opportunity for a shop of unusual 
type. Every room in the house was fur- 
nished in a way that would recall the home- 
like ease of the oldtime days and every 
article in the house was for sale. The bed- 
room furniture was displayed in the bed- 
rooms, children’s play room and play things 
in one of the upper rooms. 

The dining room furniture, table, chairs, 
dishes were chosen with a view to making 
the room homelike. In short, every room 
was virtually a home, for Mrs. Stebbens 
and her family lived in this studio home. 
Visitors were invited to open the bureau 
drawers in the bedrooms, where were dis- 
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THE HOME-SHOP 


played Italian linens and Canadian bed- 
spreads, and to look into the closets, where 
hung negligées, sport suits, sweaters and 
garden hats. The closet in the children’s 
room was full of children’s summer dresses. 
Little dressers contained baby clothes. Play 
tables were set with dishes. Rugs on the 
floor, paper on the wall showed how a chil- 
dren’s room could be made attractive and 
the toys themselves were arranged as 
though children had recently played with 
them. 

The old-fashioned corner closet in the 
dining room held china and pottery. Upon 
the wall were old-fashioned mirrors and on 
the table bowls with flowers from the gar- 
den. The dining tables were set with linens 
and china and in the sideboard were dis- 
played silver and table linen as any good 
housewife would have arranged it. 

When articles are arranged in a shop in 


the usual stiff way, it is difficult for the 
purchaser to choose, but arranged as they 
would naturally look in a room, one in- 


stantly sees how effective it would be in any 
home. The advantage of such a display can 
be appreciated at once and the “fun” of ar- 
ranging a house, changing the articles on 
the toilet table and dishes and linen on the 
dining table every day added to the pleas- 
ure of the summer as well as to the bank 
account of the home-shop-keeper. 

Because the house was so essentially a 
home and not the studio of an interior dec- 





SITTING ROOM IN A HOME-SHOP 
orator, the problem of how to get people 
to come into the home was a question. This 
was soon solved by serving tea on the wide 
piazza and in the dining room. Tea was 


served in black and white Wedgwood 
china with Liverpool birds, suitable to an 
old house. Waitresses dressed in white 


dresses with red and white checked aprons 
and a head dress with red ribbons served 
the patrons. The shop was called Turkey 
3ridge Shop because the house was close 
by an old bridge locally known by that name. 
This accounts for the turkey red note in the 
waitresses’ costumes. 

This same red appeared again on the red 
tables, the black chairs striped with red, the 
red geraniums in flower boxes on the porch. 
To carry out the plan of arranging the shop 
like a home which was so novel and de- 
lightful an item, fresh vegetables from the 
garden were arranged attractively in bas- 
kets made by the women in the southern 
mountains, noted for their basket weaving. 

Guests were received as friends in a home 
rather than as strangers and the guests took 
great delight in carrying off with them an 
entire service—tray, napkin, and all; the 
bowl with the flowers upon the table; even 
tle chair they sat upon, if the fancy suited 
them. The fame of the beauty of the old 
house and the ingenuity of the woman who 
managed the Turkey Bridge Shop soon 
spread throughout the countryside. 
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ITH the cessation of hostilities and 
\ \ the coming of Spring we are glad to 

return to poetry. And many books 
of verse recently published give us good 
reason for gladness in the return. One of 
the most important recent events in the 
world of poetry is the publication of Carl 
Sandburg’s “Cornhuskers” (Holt). 

Mr. Sandburg is preeminent among radi- 
cal poets of his kind in this country. But 
those who would get what he has to give 
must divest themselves, for the time being, 
of all prejudices in favor of conventional 
lyricism, and give themselves over to an ef- 
fort to understand his ideal for poetry. 
They should know, also, something of his 
life and his sympathies. 

Mr. Sandburg comes of Scandinavian 
stock with a slight admixture of Slavic 
blood. As a boy he lived in Galesburg, 
Illinois, and went to the public schools. 
When this generation went to school the 
love of the arts was not the strong force 
in American life that it is becoming to-day, 
and Mr. Sandburg’s talent was nourished, 
or left to starve, on “the usual substitutes” 
for poetry—rhymed didacticism, probably, 
or sentimental verse. His first great desire, 
a hunger for music, was never fully grati- 
fied. The hymn tunes of local churches, 
the songs of the cheap vaudeville houses, 
these were the songs he heard. For lack of 
anything better he took pleasure in them. 
And sometimes when he heard groups of 
negroes walking down the street in the eve- 
ning he would follow at a distance for sheer 
joy in their singing, their folk songs and 
sweet voices. Probably many of the chil- 
dren of America go hungry for good music 
and good poetry even to-day! 

Almost as much as he wanted music he 
wanted spontaneous people, people who 
could express themselves frankly and easily 
in talk, and who could understand the 
things he wanted to tell somebody. That is 
a fundamental need of imaginative young 
people always and everywhere. And to-day, 
children are oppressed by the shut-in-ness 
of the small towns, by the strictly utilitarian 
life of grown-ups whose zesthetic sympa- 
thies are imperfectly developed. 

Mr. Sandburg left school when he wes 
very young and took a milk route. That 
was the first of many kinds of plain, hard 
work that he did. Then came the Spanish- 
American war and he enlisted in Uncle 
Sam’s service. After the war he had an 
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opportunity for study and went to the col- 
lege in Galesburg to get a better education. 
After that he became a journalist and be- 
gan to put his experience of life into words, 
to try to name things for their qualities and 
flavors. He has worked, off and on, as a 
journalist ever since. When Harriet Monroe 
founded “Poetry: A Magazine of Verse” 
he sent her his big, crude, blunt, honest 
poem about Chicago, and she accepted it. 
It took the big prize of the year. And not 
very long afterwards, as a writer’s career 
is reckoned in time, “Chicago Poems,” his 
first book, was published. Whether they 
liked it or not, and many did not, critics 
very generally admitted that Mr. Sandburg 
was to become a new personal force in 
American poetry. And that is what has 
happened. The wistful longing for music 
and beauty, the love of mankind and espe- 
cially of the working people, among whom 
the early years of his life were spent (and 
a good deal of his time later, also), the 
hatred of social injustice and the bravery 
that makes a lyrical expression of the self 
necessary—all of these things are in his 
books. But they are expressed in poems 
that do not follow the rhythms of song. 
They are put into the cadences of speech, 
the words of speech. Mr. Sandburg, among 
poets of to-day, is The Man Who Talks. 

His ideal is to make his poetry as like 
simple, direct, emotional speech as it can 
be made. He is not afraid to be colloquial 
in the first person and in subjective poetry. 
Other poets, for generations, have been 
wont to use colloquialisms in the speech of 
characters in narrative and dramatic poems, 
wherever the characters would have been 
colloquial in real life. But that is another 
matter. Mr. Sandburg uses the speech of 
the crowd in his own direct and personal 
address to his public. He is not afraid to 
be eloquent and oratorical. And it is a 
curious fact that Harriet Monroe, who dis- 
likes “rhymed. eloquence” and _ oratorical 
“statement,” should have been first sponsor 
among critics for the unrhymed and very 
eloquent oratory of Mr. Sandburg. Mr. 
Sandburg has all the gifts of vivid speech 
from invective to persuasion. A few of 
his poems bristle with anger. Others are 
prayers and pleas. And he has, also, the 
gift of quietness. His best, most artistic 
and most human poems are rich in com- 
passion and manly tenderness. 

Whether the future will accept this ideal 
of poetry as an art of speech as much as 
an art of song, we do not know. In a cer- 
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tain sense, of course, song is speech and 
speech a kind of song. But whether the 
broken cadences of the emotional conversa- 
tion, the bit of realistic invective and the 
meditative soliloquy will linger as long in 
the minds of mankind as the more regu- 
larly stressed rhythms to which we have 
been accustomed in the past, is an open 
question. But we do not need to answer it. 
Time will do that. And in the meanwhile 
we are free to get the very real beauty in a 
book like “Cornhuskers.” 

“Cornhuskers” is bigger, finer, more ar- 
tistic than “Chicago Poems.” Much that 
was in the first book was loud and brash. 
Much that is in this second book is mellow 
and sane. The best poems, for the most 
part, are the quiet poems, such poems as 
“Goldwing Moth,” “Bringers,” ““Have Me,” 
“Baby Face,” “Handfuls,’ “Cool Tombs,” 
“Autumn Movement” and “Falltime.” Es- 
pecially beautiful in its gravity and sim- 
plicity is a poem on the theme of the in- 
evitable democracy of death, called “Loam.” 


LOAM 


In the loam we sleep, 

In the cool moist loam, 

To the lull of years that pass 
And the break of stars, 


From the loam, then, 

The soft, warm loam, 
Werise: 

To shape of rose-leaf, 

Of face and shoulder. 


We stand, then, 

Toa whiff of life, 
Lifted to the silver of the sun 
Over and out of the loam 


A day. 


This same thought of the democracy that 
death brings is echoed in a number of his 
poems. It is said most concisely in the poem 
called “Southern Pacific,” in which Mr. 
Sandburg speaks of Huntington the mag- 
nate and Blithery the workman— 

“Huntington, 

Blithery, sleep in houses six feet long.” 
The same thought is in “Illinois Farmer,” 
“Old Ossawatomie” and “Grass.” 

Many of Mr. Sandburg’s admirers will 
not agree in liking the quiet poems best. 
They will like him better for his stormy 
passages. And one must admit that these 
stormy passages are stimulating and effec- 
tive in their own way. But they do not 
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bear frequent repetition as well as the quiet 
poems. After all, Mr. Sandburg has writ- 
ten little that is more beautiful than the 
poem about the Indian ghosts returning to 
their old camps on the prairie in the nights 
of the new moon, 

“Why do they always come back when 
the silver foxes sit around the early moon, 
a silver papoose, in the Indian West ?” 

The ghosts of the Indians of America 
have returned to us this year in very lovely 
guise in a book which this poem, “Early 
Moon,” by Mr. Sandburg serves to intro- 
duce. It is called “The Path on the Rain- 
bow” (Boni and Liveright), and is a book 
of rarely beautiful translations of the lyrics 
and rituals of the Indians, translated from 
the original languages by a number of skilled 
translaters and edited by George W. Cronyn. 
It is not merely a book of folklore and his- 
tory and tradition. It is a book of litera- 
ture to be enjoyed, a book of poetry, and we 
may well be grateful to Mr. Cronyn for his 
excellent work and for making this me- 
morial of the spiritual life of a vanishing 
race, a race with noble instincts and the 
capacity for thinking and feeling beauty. 

Mary Austin has written an introduction 
to the book which is for the most part able 
and sound. But what curious intellectual 
process has led her to say that the reader 
of this book will be “struck at once with 
the extraordinary likeness between much of 
this product and the recent work of the 
Imagists, vers librists, and other literary 
fashionables.”? In my opinion it would be 
hard to find anything less like these Indian 
poems than the work of the Imagists. Such 
similarity as there is, is negative. Neither 
the Imagists nor the Indians have used the 
conventional rhymed and metrical stanza. 
But a negative similarity is a superficial 
similarity. The Imagists and the Indians 
are, to quote from a poem by Mr. Markham, 
“ages and worlds apart.” 

The Imagists are brilliant and sophisti- 
cated men and women with complex minds 
and emotions, who make their poems with 
a cultivated sensitivity to the qualities of the 
external world and an adult and fairly well 
developed aestheticism. They are the most 
intellectual of contemporary poets. They 
are poets of conscious skill. The Indians, 
as their poems reveal them, were poets of 
emotion, simple, racial, primitive emotion if 
you will; poets of the direct lyrical cry, the 
provocative ritual. To read the best poems 
of the Imagists is to be stimulated. To read 
the best poems in “The Path on the Rain- 
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bow” is to be rested. That is the difference. 
And the rhythms of these poems are not 
the rhythms of the Imagists, whatever else 
they may be. 

Many of these poems of Indian life are 
quaint little calls and cries, a line or two, a 
broken cadence which might have been re- 
peated and echoed with joy in the original 
language, but which seem fragmentary and 
vague in our English. Such an odd little 
poem is “The Approach of the Storm,” not 
altogether unlike the English translations of 
old Japanese poems, 


From the half 
of the sky 
that which lives there 
is coming, and makes a noise. 


The long poems are bigger and much more 
stirring in spirit. Such a poem is an Omaha 
song for the new-born child, called “The 
Child Is Introduced to the Cosmos at Birth,” 
which begins with this full-throated incan- 
tation, 


“Ho! Ye Sun, Meon, Stars, all ye that move 
in the heavens, 
I bid you hear me! 
Into your midst has come a new life. 
Consent ye, I implore! 
Make its path smooth that it may reach the 
brow of the first hill !”’ 


Quite as beautiful is the Ojibwa love song 
“Calling-One’s-Own,” which begins with 
the lines. 


“Awake! flower of the forest, sky-treading 
bird of the prairie. 

Awake! awake! wonderful fawn-eyed one. 

When you look upon me I am satisfied; as 
flowers that drink dew. 

The breath of your mouth is the fragrance 
of flowers in the morning, 

Your breath is their fragrance at evening in 
the moon-of-fading-leaf.” 


“The Path of The Rainbow” closes with 
a group of interpretive poems by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, and with a competent 
essay by her on the Indian as a poet. 

The Indian poetry was rich in symbolism. 
The poetic parables of Kahlil Gibran, the 
Oriental painter-poet who has been living 
in this country for a number of years, de- 
pend upon symbols for their existence. They 
are little stories told in symbols. His book 
of parables and poems, “The Madman” 
(Knopf) will be a delight to all who enjoy 
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allegory. Many of these little narratives 
are as concise and whimsical and charming 
as Aesop’s fables. Take, for example, “The 
Fox”: 

“A fox looked at his shadow at sun- 
rise and said, ‘I will have a camel for 
lunch to-day.’ And all morning he 
went about looking for camels. But 
at noon he saw his shadow again— 
and he said, ‘A mouse will do.’ ” 

Mr. Gibran points no moral and adorns no 
tale with explanations. Nearly all of these 
parables and poems are interesting and sev- 
eral are very lovely. They are deftly made 
with a whimsical delicacy of feeling and 
thought. 

Quite as whimsical in another way, the 
Anglo-Saxon way, are the delightful poems 
of Robert Graves, a friend of Robert 
Nichols, the young English poet who is now 
visiting in this country. Mr. Graves’ merry 
little book is called “Fairies and Fusiliers” 
(Knopf) and has more of boyhood in it than 
any other book by a young poet of which I 
know. It is not strained with any effort to 
reach the maturity of expression that be- 
longs to the mature poet. It is simple, 
friendly, unaffected, like a hearty handshake 
or a look into a cheerful face. In it is the 
humor of boyhood, most apparent in such 
naive poems as “I Wonder What It Feels 
Like to Be Drowned” and “Careers.” In it 
is a boy’s love of beauty and a boy’s lavish 
gallantry. The biggest and bravest poem in 
the book, the finest in thought and feeling 
and execution, is “The Assault Heroic” in 
which he tells of his fight with himself, in 
his own soul, in the trenches, after 


“five damned days and nights, 
Five sleepless days and nights. . 


” 


When he has won this battle with himself 
by fighting with his “spear of Faith, stout 
as an oaken rafter,” and with his “round 
shield of laughter,” his men wake him from 
the daze of spiritual warfare with a call to 
actual battle, 


“Wake up, sir! Here’s anew 
Attack! Stand to! Stand to!” 


Another admirable poem is his “1915.” 
Very elder-brotherly, also, is “The Next 
War,” a thoughtful young soldier’s talk to 
the “young friskies” still in school. “The 
Bough of Nonsense” is fine fooling! 

Two good anthologies deserve especial 
attention now. One of them is Mrs. Waldo 
Richards’ “Melody of Earth” (Houghton. 
Mifflin), a collection of happy poems of the 
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out-of-doors which will be enjoyed much 
more now than when it was published in 
war times. The other is “Christ in the 
Poetry of To-day” by Martha Foot Crow 
(The Woman’s Press). This is a collec- 
tion of contemporary poems about Christ 
made with tolerance for all ways of think- 
ing about the World Hero. It is in eight 
sections, “The Story of the Nativity of 
Jesus,” “The Youth of Jesus,” “The Min- 
istry of Jesus,” “The Great Week in Jesus’ 
Life,” “Christ Triumphant,” “What Think 
Ye of Christ?” “The World’s Jesus” and a 
new section called “Christ and the World 
War.” The beauty of the book is in the 
fact that poets of all kinds are represented 


and many points of view. In the book are 
confessions of agnostic poets who reverence 
the human life of Jesus, a poem called 
“Comrade Jesus” written in the language of 
the Christian Socialist by Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn, poems of legend and mystery by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese and Theodosia 
Garrison, Carl Sandburg’s good little poem 
called “Child” that begins with, 
“The young child Christ is straight and 
wise,” 

Ezra Pounds’ “Ballad of the Goodly Fere” 
and Margaret Widdemer’s “Country Carol.” 
Many other well-known poems about Jesus 
are included and the book will give pleasure 
alike to orthodox and unorthodox. 





CRAFT WORK FOR THE 
sARDEN AND PORCH 
ARDENS nowadays are composed 
in such a way that certain spots 
are particularly beautiful. ‘That 
such pictures may be thoroughly enjoyed, 
benches or seats are placed so the visitor 
may rest comfortably while looking at the 
lovely picture painted with flower colors. 
People live in their gardens more than for- 
merly and for this reason also, they must be 
furnished even as any room of a house is 








furnished. Every garden should have a 
bench or a seat of some kind where the 
worker may rest as well as where the visitor 
may find the best vantage point for the 
enjoyment of the garden’s beauty. 

Two designs for garden or porch benches 
are presented here. One of wood in so 
chased a design that it could be used in a 
Colonial or Italian Garden or in fact any 
type of garden designed on somewhat for- 
mal lines. The second bench is of rustic 
suitable for almost any informal garden. 
Both these benches can be made by ama- 


PORCH OR 
GARDEN BENCH 
OF PAINTED 
WOOD. 
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teurs for their lines are extremely simple. 
The bill of material accompanying each de- 
sign will tell the amateur exactly what to 
buy. The construction is so simple that a 
glance at the diagram will show just how 
they can be put together. The stretcher 
holds the two ends together with pins. The 
top is put on last. This bench can be 
painted pure white, cream white, old ivory, 
Holland blue, apple green, yellow or any 
color needed to make it fit more harmoni- 
ously the place it is designated to fill 
whether porch, garden or terrace. It can 
be painted one single color and left plain 
or a design could be stenciled upon the top, 
or additional color painted along the edge. 

The rustic bench can be made of cedar, 
oak, red-wood, white birch, or in fact almost 
any wood. Many times in clearing a lot 
for building, saplings or even large trees 
must be cut down. Such a bench can be 
constructed of the small pieces of rustic 
cut from the branches of the large trees 








EASILY 
MADE BY 
THE 
AMATEUR 


or made of young saplings. Holes must 
be cut in the seat to let the rain run off 
because without such apertures the mois- 
ture would remain on the wood and cause 
decay. The seat could be made of several 
rails split in half instead of the single plank 
as designed. This is a more troublesome 
construction but would give the craftsman 
a chance to make an interesting bit of fur- 
niture out of rustic without even the neces- 
sity of using a single piece of sawed lumber 

Where the sawed ends of a bit of rustic 
are left exposed to alternating rain and hot 
sun, the bark is apt to become loose and 
soon make an unsightly bit of fence or 
furniture. By putting the top rail across 
the two ends of this seat, this difficulty is 
avoided and the life of the bench length- 
ened. This bench can be made with the 
bark or, if the bark is peeled off, the wood 
should be given a coat of oil to prevent it 
from checking, or it may be painted in bril- 
liant colors. 


RUSTIC BENCH 
FOR PORCH 
OR GARDEN. 
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\ DESIGN AND COLOUR: THE 
. NECESSITY OF IT IN STU- 
DENTS’ EARLY TRAINING: BY 
WINOLD RIESS 
HE foundation of every art is orna- 
mental design. From an ornamental 
design one can work on to the com- 
posing of a picture because through making 
ornamental design one learns to balance cer- 
tain values in a given space. 

This takes us back to primitive art where 
we find ornamental design in constant use 
before such things as pictures were ever 
dreamt about. Indeed, the primitive na- 
tives’ first crude attempts at decorating we 
find on the things that they used every day 
and had around them, their weapons, their 
cooking utensils, their tools and then their 
dwelling houses and their dress. 

Their things, if crude, were always force- 
ful and in good taste, because instinctively 
all people have a feeling for form and 
colour, which with us shows still amongst 
natives, peasants and children and which is 
too often eaten up by town-life and the 
theorizing about certain things that often 
would be much better left to instinct. Edu- 
cation of the last centuries has undoubtedly 
dulled our sense of form and especially of 

colour, and when 

; artists of to-day 

talk about going 

back to the primi- 

tive, they mean that 

they wish to rid 

themselves of all 

taught theories 

F concerning art, and 

that, like the primi- 

tive natives, they 

will go back and 

follow their instinct 

as to what is beau- 

tiful and desirable. 

People of to-day 

exetcn oF are again using de- 
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making quite some 
use of the decora- 
tive panels which are 
composed to fill a 
certain space in a 
certain part of a 
building or house. 
If a great deal 
of the decorat- 
ing done to-day 
is not in very 
good taste, it is 
because people 
who are brought 
up in towns have 
dull 





sO many 

and ugly things 

around them 

that they have 

lost the joy of 

form and _ col- 

our, and apti- 

tude to express 
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I have often {EaGuE oF NEW YORK 
been asked for 


my theory, concerning colour, since my own 
work and that of my students is decidedly 
colourful, and I must always answer: None; 
I have no theory ; I do not teach my students 
any fixed theory. I teach them to use their 
eyes; I make them see. If any of my pu- 
pils have theories, they have arrived at these 
themselves, and they are the result of a 
mental process which is the outcome of 
their work, and not a ready-made taught 
theory applied to a drawing or painting from 
the start. I insist that my pupils shall work 
absolutely honestly from the beginning—re- 
producing only what they see and then J 
help them to open their eyes and see more 
and more accurately and quicker, 

\n eye well focussed is like a clock that 
keeps time. If you are a musician you must 
hear accurately and if you would be a paint- 
er you must see accurately. 

A few people are born with a natural 
oral or visual accuracy, but with the ma- 
jority it comes mostly with training and 
hard work. The right kind of training does 
not create, but it developes talent, however 
latent it may be, to the extent of its full 
growth. 
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Art is 50 per cent. hard work. A hard 
worker may not necessarily always be a 
good artist, but a good artist is invariably 
a hard worker. It is the desire to achieve 
rather than the achievement itself that 
spurns an artist on and on. As the student 
learns to see, he must also learn how to 
handle his material. This we call technique. 
Colours reflect very differently depending 
upon the medium with which they are 
mixed. Personally, my favorite medium is 
tempera. A great advantage in using 
tempera (a pigment bound with an egg me- 
dium and used with water in opaque form) 
is that very bright colours can be obtained. 
The constant use of brilliance in the days of 
early instruction will, of course, influence 
later the use of colour in oil painting and 
will serve as a means of infusing freshness 
of spirit into an otherwise lifeless work. 

Tempera color is bound with an egg me- 
dium and when used is diluted with water 
and applied in opaque form. ‘This allows 
one to paint not only on white but also on 
colored board, which is preferable for the 
beginner, because Tempera must be painted 
from dark into light. The use of ‘lempera 
is to be recommended to students because 
it forces them to mix purer colors than 
they would in oil. One must take care to 
apply the color a few shades darker as 
when it dries it becomes lighter. It is of 
the greatest importance when painting 
Tempera that there should be a good con- 
structive drawing. 

Tempera was much used in mediaeval 
times and this is the reason why artists of 
this period obtained such wonderful, bright, 
decorative effects. It needs some amount 
of persistence to overcome the technical 
difficulties, but after having used Tempera 
for a while the student will realize its ad- 
vantages, especially if they compare it again 
to oil. It is the greatest aid in oil painting 
to first have learned to paint in Tempera. 

I believe principally in art instruction for 
the practical arts. Fine art must grow out 
of the practical, otherwise it will have no 
foundation. Apart from the artistic ad- 
vantage such a training entails, is it not 
vastly better to educate people practically 
and give them a chance to earn their living 
than to educate them merely as “Artists” 
and have them sit around waiting for people 
to come and buy their pictures? 
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WOMEN IN POST-WAR INDUS- 
TRIES 
(Continued from page 161) 

the nation. The health of the nation will 
be tremendously improved, they feel, in the 
next generation if the future mothers were 
to receive training in hygiene, care of the 
sick and prevention of disease. Instruction 
will be given through hospitals already 
established that can accommodate such 
students, and young nurses will give a por- 
tion of their time to actual experience in 
the care of patients. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
to provide transportation for women war 
workers released from positions, on the 
same basis as that given to demobilized sol- 
diers. 

One of the branches of industry which 
quickly moved to a peace basis was the 
Knitting Mills. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand women workers in mills run- 
ning on Government orders have been al- 
lowed two weeks additional work after the 
finish of their present contract. Long time 
delivery is provided for so that the eighty- 
needle machines required for the heavy 
yarn in the soldiers’ socks may be shifted 
into sets of one hundred and twenty needles 
to be used for the silk and cotton hose of 
commerce. In some cases there was a tem- 
porary shortening of hours which took place 
in the readjusting of the immense knitting 
and woolen industries. 

Standards governing the employment of 
women in industry have just been given 
out by The Department of Labor. They 
were drawn up by the women in the In- 
dustry Service of The Department and ap- 
proved by Secretary of Labor Wilson. The 
great necessity for the control of standards 
of women’s employment is due in the past 
to the fact that women have been in an 
inferior position economically to men. The 
readjustment will give an opportunity for 
the upbuilding of safeguards to conserve 
alike the industrial efficiency and the health 
of women and to make it impossible for 
selfish interests to exploit them as unwilling 
competitors in lowering standards of wages, 
hours, working conditions and industrial 
relations which are for the better interests 
of the entire body of workers, the industries 
and the citizenship of the country. 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 
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NEW SCHOOL FOR THE 
TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN 
for Craftsmen” has re- 


- A SCHOOL 
cently been started by The National 


Society of Craftsmen at their new home, 
535 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
The purpose in establishing this school is to 
open certain specialized fields to the students 
desiring to become true artisans. Mr. 
Scapecchi, the director of the school, be- 
lieves that there is need in our industries 
for a greater specialized training among 
the employees of large manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Mr. Scapecchi has found that 
the services of art directors in large indus- 
trial concerns are not somehow found prac- 
ticable, because of their inability to adjust 
themselves to the demands of the industry. 
Coéperation between the industry and art 
he feels, may only be obtained through the 
education of the individual employee in the 
artistic possibilities of his work. There is 


JAPANESE ART 
UNDER AMERICAN 


INFLUENCES 


N extremely interesting ex- 
periment has been made this 
past season in John Sloan’s Com- 
position Class, namely, the train- 
ing of a Japanese painter in the 
handling of American subjects. 
Mr. Sloan considers that Toshi 
Shimizu’s work is very unusual 
as an expression of just what the 
Oriental mind finds important in 
Occidental art. Because, although 
this Japanese gentleman is most 
interested in local subjects in New 
York, you feel always the quality 
of the Japanese point of view and 
technique. Personally I see in Mr. 
Shimizu’s work, a certain shocked 
surprise at American civilization, 
and the result is what looks like 
an exaggeration in presenting 
these subjects. He presents them, 
not so much as they exactly are, 
but as they register on his shocked 
sensibilities. And we should add 
that he always presents them very 
sincerely with a very fresh and 
convincing technique. M. F. R. 


THE ART 





“STAIRCASE”: 
STUDENT 


IN THE JOHN SLOAN 
STUDENTS’ 


a large field for illuminating and wood gild- 
ing, for instance, the decoration of furni- 
ture, wood trim, gift books and so forth, 
that has never been covered by American 
craftsmen. In each instance the subjects 
taught here are not well covered in the 
curricullums of other schools. The School 
(Continued on page 180) 


A NEW ART SCHOOL AT ROS- 
LYN, LONG ISLAND 


THE Long Island School of Art announces 

a summer session at Roslyn, Long Island. 
Here students will be given individual in- 
struction in outdoor painting, both oils and 
water color. As the school is at present in 
a formative state attention will be given to 
the individual demands of the pupil. Op- 
portunity, if required, will also be given for 
the student to study art in relation to the 
moving picture. Competent instructors in 
all branches of the art will be secured. 





OIL PAINTING BY TOSHI SHIMIZU, A 
COMPOSITION CLASS AT 


LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 
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THE SLOAN COMPOSITION 
CLASS! BY A PUPIL OF THE 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


HAIRS scraping along the floor ; 
Raucous voices, shrill laughs: 


Silence, ragged with sibilant, in 
drawn breath; 
Eyes, old, young, covert, open, 
Looking at John Sloan, awaiting the spoken 
word. 
Jew, German, Pole, Russian, 
Even American, clean, unclean, 
Sitting together, scorning each other, 
Ego bound by a common curse, 
Desire for expression. 


Nervous steps sounding on the wood floor— 
The inquisition is begun— 


Each victim longs for, very much desires, 
painfully dreads his turn, 

Trying to hide his fearful eagerness with 
bald blandness, 

Each looks to the others carefree, but is 
known of them not so. 


Sweeping the earth with his arm, 
Cutting the wall to shreds, 
John Sloan begins— 


The purpling flare upon my face proclaims 
my doom. 

The storm sweeps on, changing to gratified 
red or discontented green 

On other countenances. 


The knife cuts, prunes, dismembers— 
The truth stands forth, 
John Sloan has spoken. 


Laughs, smiles, secret nods of understand- 
ing souls; 

Noise, talk, we go home, hugging our dis- 
content or our pride. 


No place for thin-skinned weaklings, 
The Sloan Class. 


PLANT FORMS IN DESIGN 
(THE Metropolitan Museum offered Amer- 

can designers in a recent exhibition an 
opportunity to study at first hand the re- 
sults of using nature as an aid to design. 
Living plants were brought into association 
with the ornament they had inspired. 
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ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL, 
SCHOLARSHIP 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT Memo- 
A rial Scholarship has been presented 

to the New York School of Applied 
Design for Women by Mrs. Allen Boyd 
Forbes. 

This permanent scholarship provides in- 
struction for each year for a student in any 
of the classes of practical designing which 
are taught in the school—textiles, wall- 
papers, posters, interior decoration, illustra- 
tion, and fashion sketching. 

The school is in its twenty-sixth year 
and is one of the first schools in the United 
States to teach women practical trade de- 
signing as a special profession. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
STUDENTS LEAGUE 
ART Students’ League of New York an- 

nounces classes in Landscape Painting 
under Mr. Charles Rosen and Figure Paint- 
ing under Mr. Andrew Dasburg at Wood- 
stock, Ulster Co., N. Y. from June 15th to 
October 15th. The City Summer School 
will be under the direction of Mr. George 
B. Bridgman and Mr. R. P. R. Neilson, and 
will consist of classes in Antique Drawing, 
Life Painting, Portrait Painting, Illustra- 
tions and Composition, and Lectures on An- 
atomy, and will be in session from June 2nd 
to September 27th. 


ART 


NEW SCHOOL FOR THE 
TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN 
(Continued from page 179) 


of Craftsmen is planning a summer session. 
The following curriculum is offered: De- 
sign and Block Printing, John R. Bacon; 
Bookbinding, Flora Ann Hall; Ceramics, 
Instructor to Be Designated; Gilding on 
Wood, Conrad Scapecchi; Illumination on 
Parchment, Conrad Scapecchi; Jewelry, 
Robert Dulk; Metal Work, Robert Dulk; 
Modeling, Josef Kratina ; Toymaking, Hugh 
Spencer; Weaving, Elna de Nergaard; 
Woodcarving, Hugh Spencer and Josef 
Kratina. 
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